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ALARM IN ZION; 



A FEW THOUGHTS 



THE PRESENT STATE OF RELIGION. 



DAVID EVERARD FORD, 




PREFACE. 



The following treatise relates to a subject of 
such vital importance, that I may be pardoned 
if I bespeak for it, and that right earnestly, a 
serious and candid perusal. 

The question has long been one of private 
remark, and of ministerial conference ; but, be- 
yond an occasional reference in our religious 
magazines, I am not aware that it has ever been 
made a matter of distinct, and separate notice. 
If it had, it is not very likely that I should 
have given these " Few Thoughts" their present 
form. But, seeing that the ground was clear, 
and that some attempt of the kind was needed, 
(something, moreover, in the shape of a little 
book, which might be read without fatigue, and 
be carried about without inconvenience,) and 
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encouraged too, by the recollection, that some 
attempts of mine, in former days and on kindred 
topics, had received a measure of attention far 
beyond my expectations, I resolved to under- 
take this service. With what success, the public 
must decide. 

My views, it will be perceived, are gloomy. 
All I can say about them is, that I have not 
taken them up hastily, or without opportunities 
of extensive observation ; and that I have not 
thus given them publicity, without much deli- 
beration and prayer. 

If, in these my apprehensions, I am right, 

most thankful shall I be, if any suggestion of 

mine, should in the slightest degree conduce to 

the production of a better state of things. And, 

if I am wrong, most willingly and most gladly 

will I confess my error. 

D. E. F. 

Manchester, December 27, 1847. 
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CHAPTER I. 



" Watchman ! what of the night ? Watch- 
man ! what of the night? " This was the burden 
of Dumah. This was the voice from Seir, 
Isaiah xxi. 11. And the response was both 
prophetic and admonitory. 

If, some few years ago, the church had asked 
that question, the former portion of the answer 
would have seemed to suffice ; — " The morning 
cometh." But, were the inquiry repeated now, 
the sentence must be taken as it stands ; — 
" The morning cometh, and also the night," 
v. 12. 

And is it really thus ? In the middle of the 
nineteenth century, after all our compliments 
to " this enlightened age," and all our boastings 
as to " the march of intellect," are we going 
back again to the ignorance and superstition of 
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barbarous times? Or, must we conclude, as 
an alternative still more disastrous, that the 
age has grown too enlightened to need light 
from Heaven, and that intellect has marched 
too fast to notice such little things as those 
which relate to God and eternity ? 

Whatever may be the facts of the case, an 
impression is abroad, and is gaining ground 
among us, that the former days were better 
than these ; that, instead of overtaking the in- 
crease of population, the proportion of the 
faithful, to the masses of society, is becoming 
less and less ; and that this fearful state of 
things extends to every section of the catholic 
church. Indeed, if the representations of some 
are deserving of credit, no longer is the ques- 
tion, as to " the times and seasons" — When 
shall all men know the Lord, from the least of 
them unto the greatest; but — When shall the 
last survivor of the Christian faith, remain a 
witness, (as was once the beloved disciple, of an 
age of miracles, gone by for ever,) a solitary 
witness, to a new generation, that man was once 
a religious creature, and actually cherished the 
hope of immortality ! 

It may be, that in such forebodings, there is 
somewhat of malice, and not a little of exag- 
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geration. It may be, that the fears of the 
faithful have magnified their discouragements, 
and that the boastings of the faithless have ac- 
corded rather with their desires than with their 
convictions. But still, the possibility of such an 
impression, on either hand, is a matter which 
should awaken the deepest concern, of the en- 
tire church, through all its departments. For, 
if things were as we could wish them to be, 
and as it was imagined, only a little while ago, 
that they would speedily become, our profiting 
would appear unto all. It would then be abun- 
dantly seen, that our national progress relates 
not so much to the arts and sciences, or to 
commerce and legislation, as to the higher 
departments of truth and righteousness, Prov. 
xiv. 34. 

If, for instance, the elders among us could 
testify, that, in their early days, irreligion was 
the rule and piety the exception, and our own 
observation could satisfy us that it is now, just 
the reverse. If they could tell, how then the 
ways of Zion did mourn because none came to 
the solemn feasts, and we could behold the 
mountain of the Lord's house established on 
the top of the mountains, and exalted above the 
hills, and all nations flowing unto it; if they 
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could bear witness that, in their youth, fraud, 
and theft, and murder, were common things, 
and we could see penitentiaries, and hulks, and 
gaols — tenantless, and executive government 
itself, with its magistrates, and judges, become 
an antiquated post of honour, rather than an 
essential element of the commonwealth ; then, 
there would be no room for doubt. Not a word 
would be necessary, to prove our onward pro- 
gress. We should think ourselves born in 
glorious times. But still, supposing we rightly 
felt, and had been correctly taught, our delight 
would be greater than our surprise. For what, 
after all, would be this happy era, but the very 
times which the best and holiest men have ex- 
pected, through ages past, and on which the 
church has been taught to reckon, as the certain 
issue of the long struggle of light with dark- 
ness, of truth with error, of holiness with sin ! 
What, indeed, but the predicted glory of the 
latter days, the earthly consummation of re- 
deeming love ! 

The mere fact then, that we witness no such 
scenes, and that such "times of refreshing" 
seem, for the present, indefinitely deferred, is, 
in itself, a sufficient case for inquiry of the most 
solemn and searching character. 
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Nothing will, however, he gained by magni- 
fying the evil, or by overlooking those tokens 
for good which may yet be seen among us. 
When "He, that hath the seven spirits of God," 
addressed the angel of the church in Sardis, 
and charged him to strengthen the things which 
remained, and were ready to die, account was 
mercifully taken of the few names which, even 
there, had not defiled their garments, Rev. iii. 
1 — 4. And when " He, that holdeth the seven 
stars in his right hand," reproved the angel of 
the church of Ephesus, with having left his 
first love, the admission was graciously held in 
remembrance — " I know thy works, and thy 
labour, and thy patience, and how thou canst 
not bear them that are evil ; and thou hast tried 
them which say they are apostles and are not, 
and hast found them liars, and hast borne, and 
hast patience, and for my name's sake hast 
laboured, and hast not fainted," chap. ii. 1 — 4. 
Indiscriminate censure may therefore prove as 
unscriptural as it is unbecoming, as unchristian 
as it is unkind. 

It is, moreover, desirable at the outset, to 
understand, very clearly, the nature of that de- 
clension which the church confesses and bewails. 
It is exceedingly possible that many mistake its 
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character altogether, and are therefore very in- 
competent judges, as to its extent or reality. 
Unless a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God ; he can, in fact, neither ap- 
prehend its losses, nor calculate its gains. Let 
it then, at once, be understood, that the cala- 
mity of which we complain, is not such as 
would, of necessity, meet the public eye. 

For example : Christianity manifests no archi- 
tectural signs of decay. The recent observation 
of a missionary from India, that when you see 
many temples falling into ruin, few repaired, 
and none newly built, you may certainly infer 
that the popular religion is dying out — a position 
which he endeavoured to maintain in relation 
to Hindooism, on the ground of what he him- 
self had witnessed in the scene of his labours— 
assuredly finds no parallel here. A stranger, 
travelling through Britain, would never imagine, 
from the appearance of the landscape, that the 
religion of the* people is on the decline. New 
churches, in abundance, would meet his eye in 
almost all directions, and in every imaginable 
style of architecture. And a little inquiry would 
suffice to convince him that this zeal for the 
house of the Lord, on the part of the church 
as by law established, is to a considerable ex- 
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tent, not so much the result of government 
grants, as of popular feeling, and private muni- 
ficence. Nor is this all. He would soon ascer- 
tain that this department of piety is one in 
which there is no monopoly of sect or party, 
and that, even in the absence of all public 
grants, in any shape or form whatsoever, Non- 
conformists of almost every grade are thus 
vying with each other. The descendents and 
representatives of the Puritans themselves, are 
not an exception. Imagining no longer that 
simplicity of worship requires rudeness of man- 
ner, or unsightliness of structure, even they are 
rapidly exchanging the barn-like meeting houses, 
in which their fathers were accustomed to wor- 
ship, for chapels, and churches, with towers, 
and steeples, and organs, and bells. 

Tried by another test, and that an important 
one, the religion of our times would seem to 
stand the ordeal. It still retains its position, 
as to liberality. Never, indeed, since the first 
triumphs of Christianity, has all been done 
that might be done, nor all been done which 
the church is bound to do ; but, comparing the 
present times with the past, the age in which 
we live is one of munificence. Our religious 
institutions are the glory of our land. They 
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occupy almost every imaginable department of 
Christian enterprise. The city, the town, and 
the village, have each their appropriate agencies.. 
The instrumentality reaches the home of the 
Englishman, and the wilderness of the savage. 
It extends to the Gentile, and the Jew. It com- 
prehends Great Britain, Ireland, our colonies — 
the world. And, as to support. Some of our 
societies languish for want of funds, and they 
all could do more if they had greater resources. 
But, was there ever a time, will there ever be 
one, when much the same might not be said ? 
Amidst the multiplied agencies of the church, 
it is not wonderful that all are not equally sus- 
tained. And, under the most favourable circum- 
stances imaginable, the extent of their means 
must always be the limit of their operations. 
The question, moreover, is one not of amount, 
but of proportion ; and there, the answer is a 
favourable one. No symptoms of declension 
have yet manifested themselves in our great 
religious institutions. They are raising more 
than they ever raised, and they are raising it 
more easily. To give — is now, less a matter of 
impulse, and more a matter of principle, than 
formerly. The old guinea-a-year subscription 
is going out, and a measure of liberality more 
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proportionable is taking its place; — a system 
which blends the pounds of the rich and the 
pence of the poor, in one offering, acceptable to 
God, through Jesus Christ. 

There is, however, one question of a caution- 
ary kind, as to this matter, which deserves 
consideration, and to which only minute inquiry 
can supply an answer; and that is — whether 
the enlarged liberality of the rich, may not 
have concealed a lamentable falling off, in the 
contributions of the middle classes, and the 
poor. Religion, to be prosperous to any great 
degree, must command the attention of the 
masses of the people ; and, if these are falling 
away from us, the larger contributions of the 
more wealthy, who still remain, will present 
but a poor compensation for our loss. If where 
fifty persons, in moderate circumstances, some 
twenty years ago, subscribed their annual 
guinea, to a missionary fund for instance, we 
have now one rich man who gives the yearly 
sum of a hundred, or even of a thousand 
pounds, while the rest give little or nothing, 
much as the society may profit by the change, 
the cause of Christ is a loser. And, in such 
a case, even the enlarged liberality which for a 
time conceals such defalcation, is only a tern- 

B 
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porary thing. The wealthy man loses his pro- 
perty, or dies ; and then, all is gone. 

As yet, however, our apprehensions do not 
arise from that source. The funds of our great 
societies, taken as a whole, and coming, as at 
least they seem to do, from every class, may be 
pronounced, in commercial phrase, buoyant 
beyond expectation. Till the occurrence of that 
panic which has recently spread distress and 
desolation through the land, (the effects of 
which must, for some time to come, interfere, 
more or less, with every enterprise where out- 
lay is required,) our public institutions had no 
grounds of alarm, and but few of them, any 
reason for complaint. Declension, therefore, 
can hardly be said to have shown itself in that 
direction. And, since people cannot long be 
expected to pay for that which they have ceased 
to value, still less to contribute in the way of 
voluntary offering where subscription is the 
only tie, and nothing of personal advantage is 
expected in return, it cannot be alleged that 
the church is growing weary in that department 
of well doing. 

As to attendance upon public worship, ap- 
pearances, on the whole, are not discouraging. 
Unquestionably, some of the new edifices, to 
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which allusion has been made, might be better 
filled. But, if they were, and the claims of the 
neighbourhood would justify that measure, the 
very next step would be to build again. Between 
commercial and religious enterprise, there is 
this important difference. In the former, the 
demand must regulate the supply ; but in the 
latter, the supply must create the demand. 
And this is not always to be done at once. 
More frequently, it is a work of time, requiring 
patience as well as perseverance. 
' But, perhaps, some may say that if new con- 
gregations are gaining ground, old ones are 
losing it. In particular cases, it may be so ; 
and yet, it by no means follows, that religion 
is on the wane. Few are the instances which 
will not admit of another explanation. The 
preacher, who used to attract the multitude, 
lias left that sphere of labour, or has entered 
into his rest ; and those, who came from con- 
siderable distances to attend his ministry, now 
worship at places less inconvenient. Or, new 
churches have sprung up in the neighbourhood, 
which have thinned the old one. Or, the faci- 
lities of modern travelling have produced the 
change. The population of our towns and 
cities is rapidly removing into the country. 
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Our merchants find that they thus gain, in the 
health and comfort of their families, more than 
the cost of an annual railway ticket. "With 
little loss of time, and at comparative light ex- 
pense, they can go from country to town, and 
from town to country, as often as they please ; 
and the consequence is, that their personal 
attendance, at certain hours, on the exchange 
or at the counting house, is now the only con- 
nexion they have with places where formerly 
they dwelt. They are greatly missed, however, 
in the congregations where they used to wor- 
ship; and the frequency of such occurrences 
may give an air of coldness and discomfort to 
the pews which they, and their households, 
used to fill. Such cases are exceedingly dis- 
tressing to the laborious pastor, who thus sees 
his congregation dwindling, and his usefulness 
declining, from circumstances over which he 
has no control, and for which no amount of 
diligence, or devotedness, on his part, can sup- 
ply a remedy. But still, he finds consolation 
in the thought, that those who once cheered 
his heart, and strengthened his hands, are en- 
gaged in the same work of faith and labour of 
love elsewhere ; and therefore, that the loss is 
only to himself, not to the church of Christ. 
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Let any one now compare the congregations, 
within fifteen miles of London, with what they 
were but twenty years ago, and he will come 
to the conclusion, that as to actual numbers in 
attendance, there would be a manifold increase, 
even if in the meanwhile every church and 
chapel in the city had been utterly forsaken. 

We have no available statistics to enable us 
to reach any conclusion as to the average at- 
tendance upon public worship throughout the 
land ; but still there is no reason to think that, 
as a general thing, it is on the decline. The 
strong probability is, that it would manifest a 
considerable improvement. 

Nor is the most faithful ministry the least 
popular. "Were it so, it would indeed be a fear- 
ful sign of the times. But, of this, there are 
no indications. Other things being equal, the 
man who most fully declares the whole counsel 
of God, is the favourite preacher. Exceptions 
may, here and there, be found ; but, happily, 
they are rare. Perhaps, never more so, than 
at present. 

Moreover, we cannot complain that there is 
any remarkable want of attention to the reli- 
gious portion of the press. That much pesti- 
ferous trash obtains a ready circulation, and that 
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many questionable productions are far more 
popular than, for the interests of religion, we 
could wish them to be, is admitted. But still, 
religious publications also find their readers, 
by thousands, and tens of thousands. This is 
especially true in relation to the periodical 
press. Never before, were magazines and news- 
papers, of a strictly religious character, so 
eagerly sought, or so widely circulated. 

Neither can it be said that our religious lite- 
rature has banished the Bible. For never was 
the sacred volume in such request, as within 
the last two or three years. Its recent cheap- 
ness may, in some degree, account for its 
augmented sale ; but still, it could not be sold 
extensively, at any price, if the people had 
ceased to value it. 

And, as for infidelity, never were its preten- 
sions at a lower ebb. Driven from seats of 
learning, and disowned by the scientific, it took 
refuge, for a while, among the would-be philo- 
sophers of the mushroom school, — the men 
who had picked up, here and there, a little 
information, and whose marvellous self-confi- 
dence enabled them to parade the little that they 
knew. Under their auspices, human nature 
was to assume another cast. Old associations 
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and habits were to pass away, and a new order 
of society was to arise, so moral as to need no 
laws, so healthy as to need no medicine, so 
pious as to need no religion, and perhaps, (for 
it would be only a fitting climax,) so immortal 
as to need no gravediggers. 

For a little season, this so-called Socialism, 
excited some attention. It promised, in its 
" philanthropic parallelograms," a perfect para- 
dise. But experiment, that test of truth, proved 
fatal to its hopes. The parallelograms were 
built, but paradise was not there. And now, 
its disciples, like the followers of Theudas who 
once boasted " himself to be somebody," are 
" scattered and brought to nought." 

That infidelity, in its everchanging forms, is 
still destroying multitudes, is not denied. Now, 
it lurks in secret places, if privily it may slay 
the righteous ; and anon, like a roaring lion, it 
goes about seeking whom it may devour. It 
has its myths for the speculative, its blasphe- 
mies for the vulgar, and its sophistries for all. 
The only thing contended for, at present, is 
that, on the whole, it is not gaining strength ; 
and that, even with the help of continental 
Rationalism, it has not the hold which it once 
had of the public mind. Thus far then, the 
signs of the times are not unfavourable. 
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Whence then our alarm, and why these 
gloomy apprehensions ? — Does the reader ask 
that question ? Let him first entertain another. 
Has he ever been renewed in the spirit of his 
mind, and proved " what is that good, and ac- 
ceptable, and perfect will of God?" — Then, he 
can hardly have failed to remark that among 
the pleasing indications which have been enu- 
merated, one most important matter has not 
been even mentioned. 

There may be much that is cheering; but 
buildings are not living temples, munificence is 
not self-consecration, public worship is not 
piety, religious reading is not devotion, con- 
tempt for infidelity is not faith — and therefore, 
it may be, that, notwithstanding all, experi- 
mental Christianity is in a low and declining 
condition. 

The awful fact is soon told. Conversion 

IS BECOME " A STRANGE WORK." 



CHAPTER II. 

Conversion is a word in such familiar use, 
and is so frequently employed in a sense any- 
thing but religious, that it may perhaps not be 
unnecessary to offer a few remarks as to its 
theological application. 

By conversion, then, is meant the restoration 
of man to the image of God, Col. iii. 10 ; the 
new creation, 2 Cor. v. 17, of which divine grace 
is the cause, Eph. ii. 8, and everlasting life the 
fruition, v. 5, 6. 

In this transformation of character, the man 
may, or he may not, change his religious senti- 
ments. If they were formerly correct, he will 
be likely to retain them still. If incorrect, he 
will probably lay them aside for others more 
in accordance with truth. But, as conversion 
is not another name for infallibility, it is not 
improbable that (with a class of views and feel- 
ings entirely new, and arising out of his altered 
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circumstances,) he may nevertheless retain, 
perhaps to a greater extent than he himself 
after careful consideration could justify, opi- 
nions which were formed in other days, and 
under less favourable circumstances. 

On this ground, and on this ground chiefly, 
is it that diversity of sentiment obtains in the 
Christian world. That diversity, however, be- 
longs rather to the details, than to the substance 
of religious doctrine. And, if all could agree 
so to fix their vocabulary, as always to employ 
the same word in exactly the same sense on 
both sides of the argument, there would pro- 
bably be an end to more than half the contro- 
versies which, from time immemorial, have 
disturbed the peace of the church. 

Some terms, however, are so plain, as hardly 
to admit of any misunderstanding. And some 
doctrines are so explicitly taught, in the sacred 
scriptures, that the only way to get rid of them, 
is to deny divine authority, altogether. Unity 
of faith is, therefore, a more practicable thing 
than the diversities of Christian profession 
might lead one to expect. This, is especially 
the case, as to conversion. Among those who 
hold evangelical views, its nature can hardly be 
said even to have been a matter of controversy. 
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Conversion, thus understood, has always cha- 
racterized the church of the living God. Ever 
since the fall, it has constituted the mark of 
true discipleship. It belonged to the patri- 
archal age, and separated, from the surrounding 
masses of the ungodly, the few " of whom the 
world was not worthy." 

It was promised, under the Levitical dispen- 
sation, in language so striking and compre- 
hensive, as at once to explain both the origin 
and the manifestation of the heavenly gift. 
" Then will I sprinkle clean water upon you, 
and ye shall be clean : from all your filthiness, 
and from all your idols, will I cleanse you. 
A new heart also, will I give you, and a new 
spirit will I put within you : and I will take 
away the stony heart out of your flesh, and 
I will give you a heart of flesh. And I will 
put my Spirit within you, and cause you to 
walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep my 
judgments, and do them," Ezek. xxxvi. 25 — 7. 

The same was the errand on which an apostle 
was sent to the Gentiles : — "To open their eyes, 
and to turn them from darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God," Acts xxvi. 
18; an errand, in its nature, so thoroughly 
spiritual and divine, that we find the agent, 
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thus employed, disclaiming altogether the no- 
tion of his own efficiency, and ascribing his 
successes, not to his fidelity, although that was 
undoubted, not to his zeal, although that was 
unquestionable, — but to the direct and special 
operation of almighty grace, 2 Cor. iv. 7. "So 
then, neither is he that planteth anything, 
neither he that watereth, but God that giveth 
the increase/' 1 Cor. iii. 7. 

The gift of that increase is the token of di- 
vine approval with which the servants of Christ 
have ever since been favoured. It is the 
remaining and perpetual manifestation of that 
baptism of the Holy Ghost which, on the day 
of Pentecost, awakened the astonishment of 
" Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites, and the 
dwellers in Mesopotamia." Those tongues have 
ceased, and the age of miracles has passed 
away. But the best gift, even on that occasion, 
was that which produced the outcry — " Men 
and brethren, what shall we do ? " And that gift, 
surpassing all others (as to the spirituality of 
its nature, and the importance of its results) 
has never been utterly withdrawn. 

Apart from this quickening power, Chris- 
tianity is a form, and nothing more. It may 
exist, as an abstract thing, in purity and 
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loveliness ; but its beauty is only that of the 
breathing canvass or of the sculptured marble, — 
no vitality is there. A church may therefore 
improve its architecture, and multiply its adorn- 
ings, until it commands the admiration of every 
observer, and yet, after all, it may only be a 
splendid mausoleum of dead souls. 

" The kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation," Luke xvii. 20; In the highest 
possible amount of spiritual prosperity, there 
may be little to excite public attention. There 
is joy in heaven, among the angels of God, 
over one sinner that repenteth, chap. xv. 7 — 
10 ; but the circumstance is not one which 
creates much sensation in the world. It is not 
a subject for the newspapers. The wounded 
spirit shuns publicity. It weeps alone. 

Yet there are some who can estimate its 
sorrows, and whose hearts those sorrows fill 
with joy. The pastor who has sought the sal- 
vation of his flock, is far more delighted with 
the unexpected visit of an anxious inquirer than 
he could possibly be at any amount of admira- 
tion which men might bestow on his labours. 
He watches for souls, as one that must give 
account, and he is thankful for every intimation 
of being able to give that account with joy, 
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and not with grief, Heb. xiii. 17. And, in this 
feeling, he stands not alone. He has on his 
side the sympathy of all the most enlightened 
and devoted of his people. To them, it is a 
matter of special delight and thanksgiving, 
when he shares these tokens of divine approval. 
In their estimation, no honours are so precious 
as those which come direct from Heaven. 

In that way, God has owned his servants in 
generations past. Some, who were not very re- 
markable for other attainments, were wise to win 
souls ; and they succeeded in turning many to 
righteousness. Dear and honoured are their 
names. Would that their sons were worthier 
to bear them 1 

And, even in this degenerate age, we still 
have those among us who can remember when 
it was a rare case for a month to pass away 
without recording some fresh instances of 
mercy. The preaching of the Gospel was con- 
stantly attested by signs and wonders following. 
In the salvation of souls, the lepers again were 
cleansed, and the dead were raised. 

But now, these wonders are rarely seen. The 
servants of Christ are still doing his work, and 
as they verily believe, they are doing it in the 
same way, but with results far different. Even 
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the spirit of divination once gave them its 
reluctant testimony, and cried after them say- 
ing — " These men are the servants of the most 
high God, who show unto us the way of salva- 
tion." But now, should Satan trouble himself 
about an instrumentality which occasions him 
so little uneasiness, it seems more likely that 
he would exclaim — "Jesus I know, and Paul 
I know, but who are ye?" 

To those who are not so far gone in religious 
indifference as to be Incapable of marking the 
operations of God, Psalm xxviii. 5, some fearful 
facts, of a providential kind, are at present 
painfully familiar. The hand which, in ancient 
days, brought blighting, and mildew, and pes- 
tilence, on the borders of Ephraim, and Benja- 
min, and Manasseh, is now stretched out over 
Britain. 

The potato blight, at first, was thought a 
trifle ; and some accounted, as a thing of no 
consequence, a calamity which destroyed the 
bread of millions. It was only a vile root, 
little fit for human food ; its loss would be a 
comfort, perhaps a blessing; and something 
more substantial must be found to supply its 
place. But the effort, to provide even a tem- 
porary substitute, drained the country of its 
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gold ; and, costly as it was, still left untouched 
a measure of destitution sufficient to engender ■ 
the famine-fever, a virulent disease, which not 
only swept away the immediate victims of 
wretchedness and starvation, but extended its 
ravages to other classes of society, and which 
even now is hardly stayed. 

Next came the commercial panic; and money, 
scarce before, was no longer to be obtained at 
any price. All confidence was gone ; and in a 
few days millions of property melted away like 
snow in the sun-beams. Much of this misery, 
it is said, may be laid to the account of over- 
trading, and of reckless speculation. Be it so. 
Man often makes the scourge with which God 
punishes his sins. The very permission of 
certain evils in society may assume the form 
of a righteous visitation of national delinquency, 
Amos iii. 6. But, in this case, the main cause 
of the calamity was purely providential; — a 
mysterious visitation for which our greatest 
chemists and botanists are utterly unable to 
account, and for which all their science fails 
to find a remedy. If ever, in the absence of 
miracles, a judgment was evidently direct from 
Heaven, unquestionably this was such. And 
it has taught us at least this lesson, — that if 
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God should take away from us only one of the 
least esteemed of his common bounties, the loss 
may involve all our commercial relations, and 
destroy our national greatness. But the end 
is not yet. " For all this his anger is not turned 
away, but his hand is stretched out still." 

The awful scourge, which desolated the land 
sixteen years ago, is a second time approaching 
our shores. We have had the potato blight ; 
the panic has hardly passed away ; and now we 
are expecting the cholera. 

But, fearful as are these tokens of the divine 
displeasure, the subject of this chapter is more 
fearful than the whole of them put together. 
Starvation, poverty, and death, are trifles, com- 
pared with a famine of the word of God. 

Does the reader think this assertion extrava- 
gant ? Then, no further evidence is necessary 
to prove its truth. Has he been accustomed to 
hear the Gospel, and to hear it intelligently ? 
Then, his own is an instance of the case de- 
plored. Notwithstanding all his religious ad- 
vantages, the message of mercy has failed to 
reach him in demonstration of the Spirit and 
with power. Perhaps, the preacher whom he 
most admires is, at this very moment, weeping 
over him in the closet, as one for whom he has 
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laboured in vain, and spent his strength for 
nought. For such, indeed, is the true condi- 
tion of any, whatever their religious profession 
may be, who cannot perceive that of all the 
blessings which God can send to a world like 
ours, conversion is the greatest; and that where 
conversion is unknown, no measure of pros- 
perity can betoken his approval. 

If the calamity, in question, affected only 
one department of the church, it might with 
some likelihood be ascribed to denominational 
tendencies. Local causes may give rise to 
local visitations. A stagnant pool, or defective 
drainage, may account for the prevalence of 
fever in certain neighbourhoods. But, when 
pestilence becomes universal, no such cause 
will explain its ravages. In the present in- 
stance, this is the fact. It extends to every 
department of the church. In saying this, no 
account of course is taken of those communities 
in which vitality was never found. Forms of 
Christianity which never had anything to boast 
but outward rites and ceremonies, and systems 
of religious belief which consisted wholly of 
negations, are not included in this description. 
That which they never had, they could never 
lose. The veriest plague, that ever devastated 
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the globe, was never known to depopulate the 
graveyard. But, wherever evangelical religion 
once held its triumphs, and multiplied its con- 
verts, we hear the voice of lamentation. Rachel, 
weeping for her children, refuses to be com- 
forted, for they are not. 

Under such circumstances, mutual charges 
and recriminations, among the servants of 
Christ, are as unseasonable as they are unbe- 
coming. Like the penitent thief, we may as 
well suppress our censures, since we ourselves 
are included in the same condemnation. 



CHAPTER III. 



" Hath God forgotten to be gracious ? Hath 
he in anger shut up his tender mercies?" 
Have the rebellions of ages, repeated and aggra- 
vated beyond endurance, worn out his patience, 
and caused him to depart for ever ? Can it be, 
that the world's salvation has so far proved a 
failure, that he has now determined to let 
things take their course, himself declining 
any more to interfere in the way of special 
operation ? 

Blessed be his name, we have still among us, 
too many tokens of his love to allow that con- 
clusion ! Our bad world would be far, far worse, 
were it not that "a remnant" is "saved." 
And the salvation of that " remnant" is as 
thoroughly, though not as strikingly, an evi- 
dence of his presence, and power, and glory, 
as though the hundreds were thousands, and 
the myriads millions. "When we think of the 
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appliances of redemption, and of the almighti- 
ness of sovereign grace, we cannot conclude 
that God has cast off his people, or that he 
ever will. 

In " these last days," he has spoken to us 
by his Son, Heb. i. 2. Can it be then, that 
" the brightness of his glory, the express image 
of his person," v. 3, who " thought it not rob- 
bery," (no assumption of unrightful honours,) 
" to be equal with God," but who was* " found 
in fashion as a man," and " humbled himself, 
and became obedient unto death, even the death 
of the cross," (so cruel, and so shameful too,) 
Phil. ii. 6—8 — can it be, that the Saviour of 
the world has resigned his priesthood, and 
withdrawn from the heavenly sanctuary, — and 
that, in the pursuit of some new experiment of 
mercy in some far distant world, he has for- 
gotten both man and Calvary — so that prayers 
may now ascend unheeded, and find no incense 
from his censer, to* accompany them* as they 
rise before the mercy-seat, if indeed they should 
ever reach it ? The very thought is sin ! 
Worlds, to infinitude, may share his bounties 
and hail his grace, but never shall the destitu- 
tion of our poor globe arise from any im- 
poverishment of his resources. Whatever may 
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be the multifariousness and diversity of his 
engagements, to an infinite mind they must be 
inconceivably simple. It never was a hinderance 
to the exercise of his personal ministry that 
" by him all things consist;" Col. i. 17, and 
"he ever liveth to make intercession/' Heb. 
vii. 25, although worlds, and suns, and sys- 
tems, in inconceivable variety and number, 
depend on his power and fulfil his pleasure. 
The very thing which confounds our poor phi- 
losophy — the simultaneous infinitude of the 
divine operations — was mentioned by him, when 
incarnate, as one of the simplest affairs ima- 
ginable. "My Father worketh hitherto, and 
I work," John v. 17. 

The dispensation under which we live is em- 
phatically that of the Spirit. The shadowy 
rites and forms of Levitical service have given 
place to things more palpably divine, 1 John i. 1 . 
That which is perfect is come, and that which 
was in part has been done away. Is it then 
that the Holy Ghost, the Advocate, the Com- 
forter, has completed his mission to our world, 
and has now left the church to accomplish its 
enterprise of mercy, as best it may, unsanc- 
tioned and unaided from on high ? The pro- 
mise of our Lord forbids ! That Comforter is 
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to abide with the church for ever, John xiv. 1 6. 
And the reality of his presence there, is proved 
by the fact that some dead sinners are quick- 
ened into life. Moreover, the very consciousness 
of spiritual destitution, on the part of man, 
indicates his aid. The very desire for a higher 
condition of piety is one of the tokens of his 
love. For it is his to " reprove the world of 
sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment," 
chap. vi. 8. Then, blessed be God, we have 
the Holy Spirit with us still ! But, wherefore 
in so small a measure? That is the question. 

Yes ; that is the question — the question 
which, above everything else, should now en- 
gross the attention of thoughtful men. Compared 
with it, other matters, although of absorbing 
interest, are trifles. The scientific, the com- 
mercial, the political questions of the age, may 
be left to the institute, the exchange, and the 
senate house. But this is one which enters 
into the closet ; one which demands attention 
in our most sacred hours ; one that must be 
studied on our knees, and the solution of which 
should be sought in fervent, continuous, and 
agonizing prayer. 

It seems contrary to all experience and ana-* 
logy, to account for the alleged destitution, by 
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imputing it to divine sovereignty. Such a 
course, moreover, might be extremely perilous. 
To charge God foolishly, is no venial sin. That 
he has an undoubted, inalienable, and indefea- 
sible right, to distribute his favours according 
to his own good pleasure, is a fact which hell 
itself would hardly dare to dispute. But, in 
the plenitude of his goodness, he has exercised 
his sovereignty in the appointment of means 
and agencies to which he has attached " exceed- 
ing great and precious promises/' which seem 
to connect the end with the means, the desired 
result with the instrumentality which he has 
authorized for its production. That " we have 
this treasure in earthen vessels," is an exercise 
of his sovereignty ; but, so far as he has con- 
descended to explain his intention, it is that 
"the excellency of the power" may be exclu- 
sively his own, 2 Cor. iv. 7. The feebleness of 
the instrumentality is not designed to mortify 
man, by its failure ; but to glorify God, by its 
success. That men should be " ambassadors for 
Christ," when " angels, that excel in strength," 
might have been so easily employed in that 
service, is an exercise of his sovereignty ; but 
the condition, which he has annexed to that 
arrangement, is the promise — " Lo, I am with 
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you alway, even unto the end of the world," 
Matt, xxviii. 20. To suppose that he would 
violate his engagements, to imagine him " a 
man, that he should lie," or " the son of man, 
that he should repent," would be a sin more 
base than idolatry, and more inconsistent than 
Atheism. 

Reasons, therefore, must be sought, distinct 
from any which the fact of mere sovereignty 
can supply, wherefore the blessing, for which 
his servants have been accustomed to look, is 
withholden or denied. Events have sometimes 
seemed at variance with his declarations ; but 
then, there has always been a cause ; and that 
cause has been found, not with himself, but 
with the subjects of his moral government. 

For instance : When he created man, he 
expressed his will that the race should " be 
fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the 
earth." The deluge seemed at variance with 
that purpose. By one dreadful stroke, it 
reduced the population of the globe to eight 
human souls. But the cause was apparent. 
The sacred historian has explained the mys- 
tery. Human wickedness had done it all ; 
and the infliction of summary justice, terrible 
as it was, was a merciful dispensation, as it 
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cut off a race of men, the transmission of 
whose vices to posterity would have been a 
calamity more fearful than the flood. 

The reasoning which applies to the deluge, 
extends to other visitations recorded in sacred 
history. That history relates to a nation 
more highly favoured than any other on the 
face of the earth, and yet it abounds with 
appalling calamities. But these were dis- 
tinctly traceable to ingratitude, rebellion, and 
idolatry; and they were dispensations of 
righteous punishment. The pestilence walk- 
ing in darkness, and the destruction wasting 
at noon-day, as they smote the transgressor 
to the ground, vociferated as he fell — " Hast 
thou not procured this unto thyself, in that 
thou hast forsaken the Lord, thy God?" 
And, when Israel bewailed declining prospe- 
rity and departed mercies, this was the lan- 
guage of the prophet — "Behold, the Lord's 
hand is not shortened, that it cannot save ; 
neither is his ear heavy, that it cannot hear ; 
but your iniquities have separated between 
you and your God, and your sins have hid 
his face from you, that he will not hear," 
Isaiah lix. 1, 2. 

The Jewish economy has passed away ; but 
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not so the righteous government of God. 
" The Lord is King, for ever and ever/' and 
moral causes enter more closely into his pro- 
vidential arrangements, than our sordid philo- 
sophy would lead us to imagine. 

This, then, is the real clew to our afflic- 
tions, and especially to those which have 
befallen the church. There is something 
wrong. God has a controversy with his 
people, and it behoves them to ascertain the 
cause. 

There was once a time, when about three 
thousand men of Israel, fled before the in- 
habitants of Ai. It was impossible to ascribe 
that circumstance to the sovereignty of God, 
for it was his pleasure that they should subdue 
the people under them, and his purpose that 
they should possess the land. Had Joshua, 
instead of rending his clothes on that occa- 
sion, and falling to the earth upon his face 
before the ark of the Lord, until eventide, 
contented himself with merely marvelling at 
so unexpected a defeat, the mischief would 
not have ended there. But he instituted a 
rigorous search, downwards, from the nation 
to the tribe, from the tribe to the family, 
from the family to the household, and from 
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the household to the man. The culprit was 
at last detected, and the shekels of silver, the 
wedge of gold, and the Babylonish garment, 
hid in the earth in the midst of his tent, ex- 
plained the calamity, and procured his doom. 

Have we no Achan now ? The " wedge of 
gold, of fifty shekels weight" — the ambitious, 
grasping, worldly spirit which " withholdeth 
more than is meet," which panders to selfish- 
ness, and so robs the treasury of God — is 
enough to bring down his displeasure on any 
religious community. Nor is the "goodly 
Babylonish garment" less fatal in its fasci- 
nations. The pomps and vanities of life, the 
taste for gaiety and pleasure — the novel, the 
song, the dance, the play — although confined 
to a single family, may involve, in their ruinous 
consequences, an entire congregation. Find a 
religious society where one man only, is 
known to pursue such follies, and is never- 
theless left unwarned and unrebuked, and no 
marvel will it be if godliness cannot prosper 
there. In the region of the upas tree, all 
other vegetation languishes and dies. And 
in "the garden of the Lord" there are some 
spots where no plants of righteousness seem 
to flourish. 
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When men are content to peril their souls, 
the church is not the place for that experi- 
ment. The membership of one " brother 
that walketh disorderly" will be sufficient to 
impair the piety of all who hold communion 
with him. 

But, in some departments of the church, 
no such inconsistencies are seen, and yet, even 
there, religion is not prospering. The cause, 
therefore, must be one of wider extent and 
more^general application. 

By some, it is imagined that the present 
character of the church is too political, and 
that to this is to be ascribed the religious 
aspect of the times. It would not, however, 
be difficult to prove that Christianity no more 
exempts its disciples from the duties of citizen- 
ship, than from the claims of humanity ; and 
that, therefore, political matters, in certain in- 
stances, may not only be incumbent but impe- 
rative. On that question, however, it is un- 
necessary to enter, since it does not belong to 
our present purpose. It is, therefore, at once 
admitted that public strife is prejudicial to 
piety, that it frequently produces results of 
the most lamentable description, and that the 
political agitator, unless called to his post by 
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an indubitable providence, is likely to make 
but a sorry Christian. 

But then, it happens that the allegation, 
just now, is remarkably unseasonable. Per- 
haps, never in the history of Great Britain was 
there so little political animosity as at present. 
The questions which used to divide public 
opinion are, for the most part, settled; and 
the two great parties in the state, which for 
several generations past opposed each other 
in the administration of government, are so 
broken down and blended together, that, un- 
less on personal grounds, nobody cares to 
mark the difference between them. The pre- 
sent depression of piety, therefore, cannot be 
ascribed to political causes. 

Of commercial enterprise, the same can 
hardly be affirmed. Trade, of late years, has 
assumed a character entirely new. Competi- 
tion is so carried into every department of 
business, that it no longer is the easy thing, it 
used to be, to provide things honest in the 
sight of all men. 

An amount of application, which formerly 
would have been thought preposterous, is now 
required, even to maintain anything like a 
respectable standing in society. And, after 
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all, success is extremely doubtful ; and in cases 
where the working of every calculation, either 
for home consumption or foreign supply, de- 
pends on the whims, or fashions, or prices, of 
the next season, it will often require a clever 
casuistry to draw the line between fair trading 
and reckless speculation. 

Days of toil, succeeded by nights of feverish 
anxiety, are anything but conducive to that 
calmness of spirit which allows the soul time 
to enter into its own recesses, and to carry 
" the candle of the Lord" into the secret 
chambers of imagery there. 

In this respect, religion now appears to 
fearful disadvantage. The Christian citizen 
who daily sets apart certain hours to medita- 
tion and prayer, is become as rare a personage, 
in these bustling times, as the man who used 
to rise with the lark and rest at the curfew. 
A change has come over the face of society, 
which is eminently prejudicial to devotional 
habits. Late hours, and late visits, are likely 
either to drive religion into a corner, or to 
exclude it altogether. 

But, even here, the cause is not commen- 
surate with the consequence ; and therefore 
we must look still further. The country yet 
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contains some quiet nooks where the cares of 
business rarely come. Multitudes are still 
pursuing the even tenor of their way, as 
silently, and as uninterruptedly, as did their 
fathers in ages past, and yet religion is not 
flourishing among them. 

In spite of all their multifarious engage- 
ments, some of our merchants are eminent for 
piety ; and with all their advantages of time 
and seclusion, thousands of our rural Chris- 
tians are anything but satisfactory specimens 
of godliness. 

Must there not be something then, in con- 
nexion with the church, as such, which tends 
to produce the state of things which we de- 
plore? May it not be that the Saviour is 
wounded in the house of his friends, and that 
the good Spirit of God is grieved by the very 
instrumentality, the success of which depends 
upon his gracious operations ? 

This is a delicate question, and it requires 
to be handled tenderly. It will come under 
consideration in another chapter. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Several preliminary matters, however, first 
demand attention. And, among the rest, the 
present standing of the church in relation to 
faith and doctrine. 

According to some, its inefficiency arises 
from its sectarianism. 

As this opinion prevails in opposite quarters, 
it will be necessary to meet it on separate 
grounds. When it comes from an enemy, it 
is somewhat suspicious ; but " faithful are the 
wounds of a friend. ,, 

Little deference is due to the man who alleges 
religious diversities on behalf of his unbelief, 
and who tells the advocates of Christianity to 
agree among themselves, as to all its details, 
before they presume to press it upon his atten- 
tion. It is difficult to imagine him to be both 
sane and sincere. For the same objection, if 
it had any weight, would apply, with equal 
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force, to other subjects besides religion. And 
if he would limit his decisions strictly to those 
things which admit no difference of opinion- 
matters which passion cannot darken, which 
prejudice cannot confound, and which common 
sense cannot possibly mistake — he will never 
be able to extend his researches far beyond the 
discovery that two and two make four. At 
any rate, all moral questions, both human and 
divine, must be shut out altogether; and a 
very large proportion of those things which 
come under the notice of our senses, must 
share the same fate. 

But moral evidence is as perfect, in its kind, 
as is mathematical demonstration. And so, 
men always account it, when religion does not 
stand in the way. 

In a semi-infidel publication, forgotten more 
than a hundred years ago, is found the sapient 
announcement, that man cannot be held ac- 
countable for his religious belief, because he 
has no more control over his opinions than 
he has over the colour of his hair. This senti- 
ment has recently been resuscitated, and with 
a slight improvement. Instead of the colour 
of his hair, it now reads — the height of his 
stature, or the colour of his skin. But as the 
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fallacy is left unchanged, and as it is calculated 
to mislead the unwary, it seems to require a 
little notice. 

Apply the assumption to common life, and 
its absurdity renders observation needless. 

A man is indicted for wilful murder. He 
takes his trial at the assizes. The witnesses 
have all been heard, and after a very lengthened 
and patient investigation, the learned judge 
proceeds to sum up the evidence. His lordship 
tells the jury that, as the life of the prisoner 
is in their hands, they must form their opinions 
very carefully ; that they must strictly confine 
their attention to the facts which have been 
proved in court; that, where the testimony 
has appeared conflicting or contradictory, they 
must take into account the comparative credi- 
bility of the witnesses; and that, above all 
things else, they must forget entirely the feel- 
ing out of doors, and the hear-say statements 
which have appeared in the newspapers. " My 
lord," says the foreman of the jury, " this 
advice may be all very good ; but the thing is 
clearly impossible. Our opinions were formed 
before we heard one word of evidence. In fact, 
they are not at all under our control; and 
therefore, we are no more answerable, for our 
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verdict, than we are, for the height of our sta- 
ture, or the colour of our skin." 

Such a respondent would hardly pass for a 
sage, should he escape the lot of a madman. 
But, more fearful by far, is the condition of the 
trifler, who when commanded by the Judge of 
the whole earth, to " prove all things," and to 
" hold fast that which is good," and possessing, 
at the same time, a reasonable mind, capable 
of estimating evidence, and of ascertaining 
truth, pleads, on refusal, his mental imbecility. 
A time may come, and God alone can tell how 
soon, when he will wish that the plea had in- 
deed been a true one, and that he had never 
been cursed with rationality. It had been good 
for that man, had he never been born. 

Unquestionably, it would be an awful thing, 
and sufficient in itself to account for the slow 
progress of religion in our land, were the diver- 
sities of sentiment, among Christian men, of 
such a character that an anxious inquirer after 
salvation might, notwithstanding all his earnest- 
ness, be ever learning and never able to come 
to a knowledge of the truth. But, happily, 
such is not the case. 

Amidst all the contrarieties of opinion which 
obtain in the religious world, there is still that 
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unity of faith, among all who love our Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity, which bespeaks the 
fulfilment of the promise, — " If any man will 
do His will, he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God," John vii. 17. And if 
any ask — " What shall we do, that we might 
work the works of God ? " the same authority 
replies — " This is the work of God, that ye 
believe on him whom he hath sent," chap. vi. 
28, 29. 

Faith in Christ, then, brings with it its own 
evidence, and stands connected with sundry 
vital truths which are held in common by all 
who believe and obey him. 

An outcry against sectarianism is sometimes 
raised by men who are not only destitute of 
piety, but who have actually never taken the 
trouble either to understand the nature of the 
differences of which they complain, or to ac- 
quaint themselves with the reasons which are 
assigned for maintaining them. " These speak 
evil of those things which they know not." 
And, had they lived at Thessalonica, when 
Paul and Silas came that way, they would 
doubtless have thought that Jason was much 
to blame, for receiving as guests, men who had 
turned the world upside down. 
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According to popular notions, Christianity 
itself is sectarian. Its rules are rigidly exclu- 
sive. " For what fellowship hath righteousness 
with unrighteousness? and what communion 
hath light with darkness? and what concord 
hath Christ with Belial ? or what part hath he 
that believeth with an infidel ? and what agree- 
ment hath the temple of God with idols? 
Wherefore, come out from among them, and 
he ye separate saith the Lord, and touch not 
the unclean thing, and I will receive you, and 
will be a Father unto you, and ye shall be my 
sons and daughters, saith the Lord Almighty," 
2 Cor. vi. 14—18. The man who will welcome 
this gracious invitation, and honestly comply 
with its terms, must expect to be thought sec- 
tarian, and perhaps to be stigmatized as a bigot. 
No marvel either. " They called the master of 
the house, Beelzebub." 

But, in estimating character, why insist on 
creed ? is not conduct everything ? 

If the question be asked, in relation to the 
rights of citizenship, or the province of the 
magistrate, it answers itself. But, in religious 
discipline, the case is not so easy. Creed and 
conduct there, are not such very separable 
things. Their connexion is, in fact, as close as 
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that of the conscience with the understanding ; 
so that, if the one he defiled, the other will 
certainly he darkened. If religious doctrines 
were merely matters of theory, and the same 
practical results could he reached hy different 
and even opposite courses, something might he 
said on behalf of that hoasted liberalism which 
would level all distinctions. But, if religion 
itself be a " reasonable service," everything will 
depend on correct apprehensions of the facts 
which it embraces, or in other words, on right 
views of the doctrines with which it stands 
identified. Some of these, so far from being 
secondary or unimportant, are vital and indis- 
pensable ; so much so, that the question of our 
entire character may depend on their admission 
or rejection. 

The divinity of Christ is a doctrine of that 
description. Supposing it to be false, the man 
who holds it is an idolater. Supposing it to be 
true, the man who rejects it is an unbeliever. 
From this dilemma, there is no escape. Either, 
the one must be worshipping a creature instead 
of the Creator — and if this be not idolatry, 
nothing is. Or, the other must be refusing 
the testimony which God hath given us con- 
cerning his Son — and if this be not unbelief, 
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nothing can merit that description. Sincerity, 
in neither case, will avail in justification. The 
priests of Baal were evidently sincere in their 
worship, or they would not have cut themselves, 
after their manner, with knives and lancets, till 
the blood gushed out upon them. But they 
were idolaters, nevertheless ; and as such they 
perished. And Saul of Tarsus, in his early days, 
was quite as sincere as they ; for he thought 
that he ought to do many things contrary to 
Jesus of Nazareth. As to the rectitude of his 
nlotives, he had not the shadow of a doubt. 
He tells us that he obtained mercy because he 
did it ignorantly in unbelief; but neyer does 
he intimate that he regarded that portion of 
his life with any feelings but those of the 
deepest shame and self-abhorrence. Nothing 
is more evident than that he considered his sal- 
vation, after such an offence, a special miracle 
of grace, wrought for the instruction and en- 
couragement of all who in future ages might 
believe to life everlasting, 1 Tim. i. 16. Years 
afterwards, when signs of apostleship had at- 
tested his ministry, not only to a satisfactory, 
but even to an extraordinary degree, we find 
him still incapable of forgetting the sin which 
God had so graciously forgiven; and, in the 
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very epistle in which he most strenuously de- 
fended his official claims, confessing himself 
not meet to be called an apostle, because he 
had persecuted the church of God. 

But, while the duty of earnestly contending 
for the faith once delivered unto the saints, is 
sacred and imperative, bigotry among Chris- 
tians is exceedingly hateful. The man who can 
only admire the grace of God when it is found 
in connexion with his own peculiarities, is more 
of a sectarian than of a saint ; and, though he 
may stand associated with the purest church 
in Christendom, that fact only renders his 
bigotry the less excusable. 

Some have thought that the manifestation 
of this unlovely spirit will sufficiently account 
for the low condition of piety in the present 
day. And that, whereas there is among us 
" envying, and strife, and divisions," we can- 
not wonder that we " are carnal, and walk as 
men." 

To a certain extent, it may be so ; and if it 
he, it ought to be acknowledged and deplored. 
Still, it should be held in remembrance that 
bigotry is less the sin of the church than it 
was. Of this fact, the Evangelical Alliance 
supplies a delightful proof. The brethren, from 
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all parts of the kingdom, who had the happi- 
ness of meeting, at Liverpool, two years ago, 
will not easily, or soon, forget the sacredness 
of that occasion. Many were their diversities 
of opinion ; hut they were nevertheless of one 
heart and of one soul. And the God of peace 
was there, and his blessing rested upon them all. 

The vice of our age is not religious bigotry. 
More, by far, is at present to be dreaded from 
an opposite quarter ; — a pantheistic latitudi- 
narianism, which pollutes our literature, and 
corrupts our legislation. 

The men who maintain in public that all 
religions are equally true, allow in private that 
all are equally false, and in this they are only 
consistent in their ungodliness. 

Bigotry, undoubtedly, is bad ; but indiffer- 
ence is incomparably worse. A bigot, notwith- 
standing all his infirmities, whether of temper 
or judgment, may be a Christian, and his very 
failings may in part arise from an earnestness 
of character and purpose, which we cannot but 
admire. Whereas, the man who has no reli- 
gious decision is, in reality, an unbeliever. 

Mistaken charity, is far more likely to do 
mischief in the church, than bigotry itself. 
And, in the present day, the danger lies almost 
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exclusively in that direction. In the very en- 
deavour to accommodate ourselves to the views 
of differing brethren, there may be a tempta- 
tion to conceal, or hold in abeyance, sundry 
important matters concerning which, as we 
conceive, we have " the mind of Christ " as 
clearly as in relation to things of more distinct 
and vital interest. In fact, the whole system 
of revealed religion is so strictly and beauti- 
fully harmonious, that we>, cannot derange one 
part of the structure without endangering the 
whole. Errors which in themselves do not 
seem to jeopardise any vital doctrine, may 
nevertheless have such a paralysing influence 
as to render the truth, which they leave un- 
touched, powerless and abortive. 

Take, as an instance, the question of "ever- 
lasting punishment." 

It may be said that its admission, or denial, 
is an opportunity for the exercise of mutual 
forbearance, and Christian charity ; — that, 
neither on the one side, nor on the other, 
does it affect the question of personal reli- 
gion ; and, that, whether a man admits or 
denies it — yet, acknowledging his own depra- 
vity, and relying on the atonement — he may 
believe on Christ, to life everlasting. 
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Allow the allegation to be correct. Sup- 
pose the man to be saved, yet so as by fire. 
But, even then, he will suffer loss for which 
nothing can render him compensation. Such 
a man may deplore the evils of popular igno- 
rance, he may regret the aversion of men of 
taste to evangelical religion, he may even plead 
for decision of character. But, where will be 
his earnestness of purpose, his agony of hope, 
as "knowing the terror of the Lord" he per- 
suades men, and seeks, if it be possible, " to 
save some," "pulling them out of the fire" ? 
— or, where, his cheerful piety, his rapturous 
joy, in warning every man, and teaching every 
man in all wisdom, that he may present every 
man perfect in Christ Jesus? These can 
hardly be expected. That solitary defection 
of his faith will neutralize his usefulness and 
throw a shade of perpetual gloom over his 
whole character. 

The case is not an imaginary one ; and it 
teaches us an important lesson. " If they do 
these things in a green tree, what shall be 
done in the dry?" If merely a lingering 
doubt, (for it can hardly be said to have 
amounted to anything more,) if merely a feel- 
ing of hesitancy, as to that awful subject — the 
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duration of final punishment — could paralyse 
one of the master spirits of the age, so as to 
darken his whole life and render his entire 
ministry a series of disappointments, what can 
be expected in the instance of minds of meaner 
mould? What, but the entire abandonment 
of the Christian system ! 

Here and there, a man of gigantic intellect 
may so firmly grasp the remaining facts of re- 
ligion as to hold them in spite of apparent 
inconsistency. But when a mind, of merely 
ordinary powers, relinquishes the doctrine of 
future and everlasting punishment, it will not 
be long in reaching the conclusion, that the 
blessings of redemption have been somewhat 
overrated in our orthodox theology. That, in 
fact, sin is not so grave a matter as to require 
atonement, nor man so fallen a creature as to 
need regeneration. 

Let the bark that dreads the falls, beware 
of the rapids ! 



CHAPTER V. 

Activity, as we have already seen, is charac- 
teristic of our times. And, in that respect, 
the church is not altogether hehind the age. 
That some professors of religion are living 
to little purpose, is not denied ; hut still, work 
is found for all to do, and some are performing 
their task most cheerfully. 

The amount of instrumentality, thus called 
into exercise, is prodigious. Institutions, as- 
sociations, societies, and their auxiliaries, for 
various benevolent purposes, are almost num- 
berless. The ignorant are taught, the naked 
are clothed, and better still, the poor have the 
Gospel preached to them. 

In addition to movements of a comprehen- 
sive and general character, almost every con- 
gregation has some special undertakings of its 
own. And, when it is remembered how much 
is done, how many committee meetings are 
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held, how many separate accounts are kept, 
and what enormous sums are raised and ex- 
pended, without the outlay of a single shilling 
for agency, the result is astounding. Our 
fathers would hardly have thought it possible. 
And yet, the whole goes on so quietly, that till 
the public meeting, or the anniversary, comes 
round, nobody excepting those immediately 
concerned in the business, hears anything 
about it. And, in many cases, so well are all 
the arrangements made, that though appeals, 
of different kinds, are always following each 
other in close succession, the public mind is so 
accustomed to them that few complain of 
being taxed beyond their due proportion. 

All this is well, and cheering, and delight- 
ful. It would be cruel, nay worse than cruel, 
it would be absolutely wicked to say one word 
which would tend to discourage such activity. 
It constitutes the honour and glory of our 
land. Crush such instrumentality, and you 
would inflict an injury which ages would 
hardly suffice to repair. 

But a serious question arises here. How 
much of this labour is really religious ? The 
Gibeonites were exceedingly useful, as hewers 
of wood, and drawers of water, for the 
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service of the sanctuary ; but nothing is said 
of them concerning the priesthood. And, in 
relation to many of those efforts in which the 
church is taking a most active part, we may 
adopt the observation of Isaac, — " Behold, 
the fire and the wood ; but where is the lamb 
for a burnt-offering ? " From some, the reli- 
gious element is actually excluded; and in 
others, it exists only in a very subordinate 
degree. 

Secular business may be exceedingly import- 
ant ; and not less so, is benevolent effort. 
But, if we mistake, either the one or the 
other, for spiritual service, we shall be doing 
our souls an essential injury. 

The church of God exists, on earth, for the 
salvation of men ; and if any inferior enter- 
prise is allowed to consume its energies, al- 
though that enterprise should be the most 
benevolent that was ever entertained by the 
human race, Christians are forgetting their 
high vocation. 

These remarks are not intended to be invidi- 
ous ; neither are they dictated by a censorious 
spirit. To other things, besides pecuniary 
arrangements, they will equally apply. Take, 
as an instance, the occupations peculiar to a 
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minister of the Gospel. He lives, or ought to 
live, exclusively for the work to which Provi- 
dence has called him ; and if, in any sense, he 
is worthy of the character which he assumes, 
that work is the joy and the rejoicing of his 
heart. Yet, should he suffer, even his close 
application to study, his pulpit labours, or his 
pastoral engagements, to interfere with the 
claims of his closet, he may soon have to 
preach from the text — "They made me keeper 
of the vineyards, but mine own vineyard have 
I not kept." 

One of the fathers and founders of modern 
missions, was accustomed to remark, that pre- 
vious to the commencement of that good work, 
his people were always troubling him with 
their doubts, and fears, and temptations, their 
cases of conscience, and other religious diffi- 
culties ; but that wlien they entered, heart and 
soul, into the missionary cause, they ceased to 
consult him about such matters ; they found 
something else to do. 

The incident has been highly applauded, 
and reference is often made to it, on the plat- 
form, to show the incidental blessings of the 
missionary enterprise. But there is another 
view of the matter, less gratifying, but not less 
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important. Might it not have been that these 
good people had become so much engrossed in 
the religious welfare of the heathen as to neg- 
lect their own ? 

At that time, the undertaking had an air of 
wild interest about it, not unlike the voyage 
of Columbus in search of a new world. But 
now, the thing is as familiar as the trade 
winds, or a passage across the Atlantic. The 
romance of missions has long since passed 
away, and the church, instead of being 
mightily delighted at so wonderful an achieve- 
ment, has sobered down into a feeling very 
much allied to self-reproach and shame, to 
think that a work which ought to have been 
completed centuries ago, is only just begun. 

But, whilst there is very little danger now 
that a romantic interest in the welfare of the 
heathen should lead to the forgetfulness of 
individual piety, there is some ground of ap- 
prehension lest our missionary spirit should 
evaporate under manipulation, and leave only 
a residuum of pounds, shillings, and pence. 
If missionary prayer-meetings were better 
attended than other services, and Christian 
people manifested a yet deeper concern for the 
real success of the undertaking than they do 
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in the very important matter of sustaining and 
augmenting the necessary funds, the prospect 
would he far more cheering. 

Money is essential, and the more we can 
raise, the better ; nothing can be done without 
it. But the main thing on which we profess 
to set our hearts, and without which the entire 
enterprise will prove a failure — the blessing of 
the Lord which maketh rich and addeth no 
sorrow — is that which the wealth of the uni- 
verse would not avail to secure. Liberal con- 
tribution is a duty; but effectual fervent 
prayer is yet more so. The one we ought to 
have done, and not to have left the other 
undone. 

But, in connexion with the present efforts 
of the church, there are many things which 
cannot, for one moment, be compared to the 
missionary cause. The claims of the heathen 
are undoubted. The orders of the King of 
Zion are unmistakeable. And, till his Gospel 
has been preached to every creature, and 
preached successfully, the great commission, 
with which he has entrusted his servants, will 
not have accomplished its final end. 

But, to this glorious consummation, many 
subordinate efforts may be subsidiary. If we 
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care for the heathen, we are not to neglect our 
home population ; and if we provide for the 
spiritual necessities of our poorer neighbours, 
it seems but consistent that we should attend 
to their outward comfort. The spirit of the 
Gospel sanctions benevolence. " The poor," 
said Jesus, ' ' ye have always with you ; and 
whensoever ye will, ye may do them good." 
The work, however, is one that is almost ex- 
clusively secular ; and so the apostles regarded 
it, when they said — "It is not reason that 
we should leave the word of God, and serve 
tables," Acts vi. 2. In the present day, and 
in connexion with religious objects, it requires 
a large measure of sound discretion. A pau- 
perising system is eminently subversive of 
honest independence; and when it is em- 
ployed as a means of inducing the objects of 
charity to attend public worship, it is rarely of 
much use. Those who come for such an end, 
will only continue to come, just so long as it 
serves their purpose : and the fear of being 
thought to attend from such unworthy mo- 
tives, will sometimes repel, from an affluent 
congregation, the industrious and deserving 
poor. They would rather go, where there is 
no such inducement. 
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But some objects, which at present engross 
a very large share of attention in the religious 
world, are far more questionable than those of 
indiscriminate charity. 

In this age of speculation, new schemes are 
almost constantly starting into existence, and 
claiming the attention of the public ; and, 
among the rest, sundry quasi-religious under- 
takings, which are only so far of a Christian 
character as that their working is exclusively 
assigned to Christian men. Apart from that 
circumstance, there is nothing about them 
which infidelity itself might not appropriate. 

The question is not, whether religious men 
should engage in these matters — that, perhaps, 
may admit of no dispute — but, whether in their 
distinct and collective capacity, as Christians, 
such things are any business of theirs. That 
the motive is a good one, is unquestionable. 
The names which stand associated with certain 
schemes of that complexion are, for that fact, 
a sufficient warrant. 

It is admitted, further, that an apparently 
good case may be made out on behalf of some 
undertakings which, at first sight, appear 
somewhat Utopian. The world is a bad 
place ; it teems with wickedness. We ought 
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to do all in our power, to preserve our 
friends, anoV-especially our young friends, free 
from contamination. And, what can be 
better adapted to that end, than a system 
which keeps religious people entirely to 
themselves ! 

So thought some of the dwellers at Jerusa- 
lem. It was a large city, abounding with 
temptations. The strangers, coming up to 
worship there, were in great danger of getting 
into bad company, especially among the sham- 
bles, in the cattle market. What an excellent 
thing it would be to get rid of that nuisance 
altogether, and so to manage matters as that 
everything might be done, under the eye of the 
priests and Levites, and within the precincts 
of the temple ! What harm could there pos- 
sibly be in such an arrangement ! And, even 
if there were some little impropriety about it, 
surely the end would justify the % means. 
Moreover, the very object was sacred. The 
things, to be sold, were those which were 
expressly required for sacrifice. And, as for 
the money- changing, why that was a necessary 
evil, a thing which could not possibly be 
avoided, if worshippers, from all parts of the 
world, were to come up to the solemn feasts. 
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Then, who could object, to appropriate to that 
purpose, the court of the Gentiles ? 

But, one did object. And He was " greater 
than the temple." 

Many doubtful things may be Undertaken 
with pure motives ; but this, in itself, is no 
proof of their beneficial tendency. The first 
founders of monastic institutions, were moved 
to that service, by considerations which to 
them, not only appeared to justify the mea- 
sure, but to render it imperative. Vice was 
rampant, and it seemed necessary to meet it 
with some special check. Amidst surrounding 
profligacy, there was something noble in the 
thought of providing an abode where insulted 
chastity might find an asylum, and unprotected 
innocence a home. At first, the prospect was 
fair and beautiful ; but it was soon overcast. 
The plan had no scriptural foundation. It 
raised, to the rank of a first-rate virtue, a cir- 
cumstance on which God had conferred no 
such distinction. And, at last, like all other 
attempts to improve upon the morality of the 
Bible, it aggravated the evil which it was in- 
tended to cure. 

This chapter has been written, most unwill- 
ingly. In the activity and self-denial of the 
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age, there is so much to approve, that it seems 
harsh, in any wise, to condemn. But the 
peril is imminent ; and when a watchman dis- 
covers danger, to sound an alarm, is not a 
matter ofV choice, hut of duty. 

Nothing can he further from the mind of 
the writer, than to give offence, or even to 
occasion grief, to any who think that they are 
labouring for the good of their fellow-crea- 
tures. But, let it never be forgotten, that, 
while all are bound to seek the public weal, 
Christians have their own appropriate depart- 
ment ; and that " charity to the soul, is the 
soul of charity ." 

If all the energies of the church had been 
brought to bear on the work of saving souls 
from death, and the entire amount of labour, 
now distributed over a thousand subordinate 
schemes of usefulness, had all been absorbed 
in the grand enterprise, not of mere prosely- 
tism but of true conversion, and had all been 
sanctified with a corresponding measure of 
piety, and crowned with the approbation of 
Heaven, it is not asserting too much to affirm, 
that, in the future records of the nations, it 
would have been the glory of the departing 
age, not only that it lighted its towns, and 
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cities, with subterranean fires ; not only that 
it resisted wind, and tide, in extending its 
commerce to the ends of the earth ; not only 
that it annihilated both time, and space, trans- 
mitting merchandise some thirty miles' an hour, 
and messages at the rate of a thousand miles 
a minute, — for all these would be, compara- 
tively, very little things, — but that it wrought, 
into full development, an agency which shall 
never reverse its plans, and shall never relax 
its efforts, until the kingdoms of this world 
shall become " the kingdom of our Lord, and 
of his Christ." 



CHAPTER VI. 

Recently, so much has been said, and so 
well said, on the importance of ministerial 
devotedness,* that any remarks on that sub- 
ject would seem superfluous. 

No language can possibly exaggerate the 
fearful responsibility of the man who under- 
takes to watch for souls ; and therefore, con- 
fessions of insufficiency, 2 Cor. ii. 16, and 
lamentations of ill success, Isaiah liii. 1, are, 
from such a quarter, not surprising. In fact, 
the better the man is suited to the work which 
God has assigned him, the more unworthy will 
he feel himself of so honourable a distinction. 
Still, the people for whom he labours, will be 
making an ungenerous use of his humility, if 
they censure his ministry more than it deserves; 

* "A REVIVED MINISTRY, THE HOPE OF THE CHURCH;" 

by the Rev. William Froggatt; and " An earnest ministry, 
the want of the times;" by the Rev. John Angell James. 
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and they will prove themselves cruel and reck- 
less, in the extreme, if they attempt to find in 
its acknowledged defects, an excuse for their 
own indifference. But this is too commonly 
done ; for nothing seems more natural than to 
blame the ministry for everything that goes 
amiss. 

Perhaps, however, it may easily be shown, 
that as to the present low condition of piety, 
the pew is as deeply in fault as the pulpit. 
The whole truth is, that a revived church is 
needed quite as much as an earnest ministry, 
and that the one would greatly tend to secure 
the other. The most devoted pastor on earth, 
will find himself comparatively powerless, 
unless he lives in the affections and prayers of 
his people ; and, when thus sustained, a worm 
may " thresh the mountains." 

The minister, who wilfully neglects his 
work, deserves no pity ; and the sooner he 
resigns an office for which he is unqualified, 
the better, both for himself, and those that 
hear him. But, when a man strains every 
nerve, and does his very best to meet even 
unreasonable claims, he is entitled both to 
sympathy and encouragement. 

Discontented hearers little think how seri- 
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ously they themselves contribute to the very 
inefficiency of which they complain. Very often 
their unfeeling conduct is its sole occasion ; for 
little is it likely that a man will be able to 
warm the hearts of others when his own is 
breaking. 

Too little allowance, moreover, is generally 
made for some things which are now reckoned 
matters of course. 

If a minister is expected to visit all his peo- 
ple, old and young, rich and poor, from house 
to house — to pay special attention to every case 
of sickness, whether informed of it or not — to 
hold himself in readiness to attend every com- 
mittee which may ask his services, and to 
speak at every public meeting which may re- 
quire his assistance — to keep up his reading, 
so as to make himself tolerably acquainted with 
whatever is passing in the literary or scientific 
world — and, at the same time, to direct his 
unremitting energies to his preparation for the 
pulpit, it is no wonder that some are dis- 
appointed. Little is it to the discredit of any 
man, that he cannot do the work of three or 
four. 

Should it be imagined that any of these allu- 
sions have a personal application, their meaning 
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will be taken in a sense which the author never 
intended it to bear. Justice, to the living and 
the dead, requires him to state that the evils 
of which he now complains are those, not of 
experience, but of observation. It has usually 
been his happiness, to find himself treated with 
the most affectionate attention. To say that 
individual cases of vexation and disappointment 
have never befallen him, would be to confess 
that he is destitute of feeling ; but this, he can 
testify, and he would do it with a thankful 
heart, that of the great majority of his charge, 
whether in his former or his present sphere, 
he has always been able to say, as did an 
apostle to the church of the Thessalonians — 
" For what is our hope, or joy, or crown of 
rejoicing ? Are not even ye, in the presence of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, at his coming?" 

Ministers are not generally unwilling to con- 
fess their faults. Perhaps there is not one 
amongst them who rightly apprehends his 
office, but has often said, in his most sacred 
retirement, and with many tears — " Enter not 
into judgment with thy servant; for in thy 
sight shall no man living be justified," Psalm 
cxliii. 2. But when they hear themselves 
blamed for all the sins and afflictions of the 
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church, they must be allowed to regard the 
accusation as unjust. 

Indeed, whether accused or not, a careful 
consideration of the signs of the times may 
possibly require them, with all fidelity but with 
all affection, to press on the religious public 
the solemn inquiry of Oded, the prophet — 
" Are there not with you, even with you, sins 
against the Lord your God ? " 2 Chron. xxviii. 
10. 

Other agencies, besides those of the pulpit 
and pastorate, contribute to form the character 
of a Christian community. And if those agen- 
cies are entirely adverse, he must be an extra- 
ordinary^man whose ministry can surmount, or 
even withstand them. 

Take, as an instance, the absence of a devo- 
tional spirit. 

About no personal matter whatsoever, did the 
apostles manifest so much anxiety, as concern- 
ing their share in the prayers of the faithful. 
The men who rarely asked any other favour of 
the church, were constantly imploring this, 
and in language so forcible, and in terms so 
pressing, as evidently to imply their solemn 
conviction, that without it, their most devoted 
labours would be unsuccessful, 2 Thess. iii. 1 ; 
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Heb. xiii. 18 ; 2 Cor. i. 11. The apostle who, 
in his bonds, could say — " I know that this 
shall turn to my salvation, through your 
prayer," Phil. i. 19, would have felt himself 
forlorn indeed, had he not been sustained by 
the intercessions of the church. 

A great deal is expected of ministers in the 
present day ; but it surely is somewhat unrea- 
sonable to require them to do more than the 
apostles ever thought themselves able to ac- 
complish. Unquestionably then, if anything 
is to be done by them to good purpose, it must 
be undertaken after the apostolic method. 
" The effectual, fervent prayer of a righteous 
man availeth much," James v. 16 ; and if in 
everything we are to make known our requests 
unto God, Phil. iv. 6, to supplicate the pro- 
sperity of his church, is to the disciples of 
Christ, a duty, of all others, the most ob- 
vious and imperative. But, is it always so 
regarded ? 

Perhaps, some who are not very unwilling to 
complain of their pastor for his want of zeal, 
or even for his want of success, would be very 
reluctant to tell him what portion of time they 
daily spend in their closets, for the special 
purpose of imploring God to bless his labours. 
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Perhaps, they would hardly like him to know 
how often, and how earnestly, they pray for 
the more selfish matter of their own personal 
instruction and edification through his instru- 
mentality. But, if Christian people have not 
because they ask not, and ask and receive not 
because they ask amiss, they have only them- 
selves to blame. 

It may be that some, who complain of the 
unprofitableness of a ministry, do not attend it 
with sufficient regularity to do it justice. *The 
physician deserves no censure for the failure 
of his skill, if the patient, instead of following 
his prescriptions, takes only a portion of the 
medicine, and throws the rest away. 

It is scarcely to be expected that persons 
who attend public worship only once a week, 
(provided they have other opportunities, and 
wilfully neglect them,) should ever become 
vigorous Christians. For that purpose, the 
entire public services of the sabbath alone, will 
usually prove insufficient. In order to bene- 
ficial and permanent results, it is necessary 
that there should be line upon line, and pre- 
cept upon precept. And, if the cares of the 
world are suffered to obliterate all previous 
impression, before the heart is again submitted 
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to the action of divine truth, it is no marvel if 
the image of Christ is never perfected there. 

If only by the irregularity of their attend- 
ance, Christian people sometimes inflict a deep 
wound on the heart of a faithful pastor. He 
may be above the petty meanness of vexing 
himself that they occasionally prefer other 
ministrations to those bv which he endeavours, 
to the utmost extent of his ability, to serve 
them. He may consider that preference not 
unreasonable, and may entertain too lowly an 
opinion of himself to feel aggrieved. But 
sometimes, absence admits not even of that 
excuse. A headache, or a cold, or a shower, 
may be quite sufficient to detain, from a reli- 
gious service, an individual who, for no such 
reason, would ever allow himself to be a quar- 
ter of an hour behind time in his ordinary 
business. 

Perhaps, in the course of his pastoral calls, 
the attention of the minister has been directed 
to some difficult question, or some particular 
text, and he has undertaken to make it the 
subject of careful study, and of public dis- 
course. Amidst many interruptions, and with 
considerable pains, he has fulfilled the first 
portion of his promise ; and he hastens to 
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perform the second. Imagine then his morti- 
fication, on entering the desk, when he sees, 
in the direction where he expected to find his 
most attentive hearers, their pew empty or only 
occupied by strangers. 

Scarcely less than this, is the disappointment 
which probably he is doomed to suffer, when, 
without any intimation of his purpose, he has 
prepared a sermon for the benefit of some par- 
ticular case of Christian experience. In the 
confidence of pastoral intercourse, he has been 
consulted about some fiery trial, or some diabo- 
lical temptation, or some easily besetting sin. 
He has made it the subject of much thought 
and prayer; and now, without the slightest 
violation of the confidence reposed in him, he 
brings forward his meditations, for the general 
benefit of his hearers. That end may perhaps 
be secured, but his special object is utterly 
defeated. The individual, whom he had most 
in view, happens to be staying at home ; or he 
has wandered off, for the day, to some other 
place of worship. 

Perhaps, in most cases, where it is charged to 
the account of a faithful and devoted minister, 
that his people " cannot profit under him, ,, — 
as they call it, — if they would only allow him 
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to see them at home, and perfectly free from 
all restraint, he would at once be able to divine 
the cause. Unsanctified tempers, unguarded 
language, and unlovely conduct, would too 
soon convince him that the Spirit of Christ is 
not there. 

And, per ad vent lire, in instances not quite so 
bad, if ministers could only manage to render 
themselves invisible, and follow some of their 
hearers home to their habitations, they would 
cease to wonder that their sermons do them so 
little good. Little time for devout retirement, 
but plenty for worldly conversation, much care 
for " savoury meat," and little relish for the 
bread of life — are things which would suffice 
to neutralise the preaching of an apostle. 

Of course, in that viewless visitation, they 
would not expect to meet with the Sunday 
newspaper. If Christians ever think it right 
to regard the productions of the Sunday press, 
they will confine their readings to other days 
in the week. It is deeply to be regretted, 
however, if they directly or indirectly, sanction 
that nuisance, at any time. The very name of 
such an abomination, is not only an insult to 
religion, but an outrage on public decency. 
But, perhaps, even where on the Lord's day a 
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newspaper is never seen, the last week's news 
is better recollected and more readily discussed, 
than the sermon to which the parties were 
hearkening only an hour before. 

Or, it may be that the sermon is remem- 
bered well enough, and but too well, for the 
use that is to be made of it. The heads of 
the household canvass its merits before their 
children. In their opinion, some of its thoughts 
were badly arranged; some of its reasonings 
were inconclusive ; or, perhaps, some of the 
preacher's notions were too old-fashioned, 
and puritanical, for these gay times. The 
children soon learn to criticise for them- 
selves ; and, when once that habit is estab- 
lished, there is usually an end to all salutary 
impression. 

Many children have been ruined, fbr both 
worlds, by hearing their parents speak lightly 
of ministers. The transition, from the men, to 
the truths they preach, is to youthful heed- 
lessness so easy as to be hardly perceptible. 
The parents despised the preaching of the cross ; 
and the children learn to despise the cross 
itself. A felon once confessed, on the morning 
of his execution, that this was the beginning 
of his downward course. His father had driven 
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him to infidelity, by always railing against the 
ministers of the Gospel. 

No amount of public scholastic instruction 
is likely to be productive of much good, unless 
it is constantly succeeded by close application 
at home. And ministers can rarely produce 
any impression upon the young, unless their 
discourses are duly followed out in the domes- 
tic circle. 

Not a little has been lost, in that respect, 
by the necessary alteration of afternoon for 
evening services. The children of many 
prayers, who are now the parents of another 
generation, can remember that a change, not 
for the better, has thus come over our domestic 
piety. 

A sabbath, in the days of our fathers, has 
many sacred recollections. The earlier waking, 
the cold and scanty dinner, (that sure preven- 
tive of drowsiness,) the morning and afternoon 
services, deeply interesting, but both over by 
four or five ; and then the long evening of 
catechising the children and of questioning 
both children and servants, as to every parti- 
cular in the sermons of the day. And then, 
after worship, the separate retirement of each 
for private devotion, till the announcement of 
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supper called the family together for the last 
time. How brightly beamed with intelligence 
then, countenances which now have passed 
away, but which memory still loves to cherish ! 
An air of cheerful expression, and of sacred 
benevolence, was wont to testify — " Truly our 
fellowship is with the Father, and with his Son, 
Jesus Christ." 

But, if this vision of former days has a bright 
side, it has also a dark one ; and it is but fair 
to regard them both. 

Thrice blessed were those households, where 
parents thus taught their children, and masters 
trained their seivants. But the multitude had 
no such instruction ; and, under the notion that 
church-hours were over, they considered them- 
selves at liberty to spend the remainder of the 
day, as too many spend it still, at the tavern, 
or in the fields. The old excuse, however, 
avails them now no longer. 

Whatever impression is to be made, in the 
present day, on the unconverted masses of 
the English people, especially in populous 
towns and manufacturing districts, must chiefly 
be accomplished by sabbath evening services. 
In the morning, the indolent will not come. 
In the afternoon, the luxurious (and there are 
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many such among the working^classes) will not 
give up their dinner. The evening is therefore 
the only time when such persons are really ac- 
cessible, and it would be perilous to lose that 
opportunity. 

A further reason is supplied by the present 
habits of society. Our days are, at least, two 
hours later than they used to be; and that 
circumstance alone might be sufficient to neces- 
sitate the change. 

Still, our children ought not to be allowed to 
suffer loss by the new arrangement. Every- 
thing in our power should be done to attach 
them to the living ministry. The preaching 
of the Gospel is God's chosen instrumentality, 
for the edification of the church, and the con- 
version of the world ; and, if it is to fulfil in 
them its glorious design, they must be taught 
to value it accordingly. This they will never 
do, if they fancy that all depends on attend- 
ance, and nothing on intelligent attention, and 
prayerful remembrance. 

If every sermon were followed by parental 
examination, the younger members of our 
households would not be likely to grow up the 
careless hearers they too often become. More- 
over, there is no reason why this service should 
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be an irksome one, either to parents or children. 
It can only so become when it is badly managed. 
The mere babe, just able to articulate, will bring 
home the words of the text. One, three or four 
years older, will mention the principal divisions. 
And children, from ten to twelve years of age, 
will be found perfectly able to give a correct 
outline of the entire discourse. Where this is 
constantly required, they will soon take so 
much pleasure in the exercise, that nothing 
will be so great a punishment, in their view, 
as detention at home on the Lord's day, and 
no indulgence, so highly prized, as permission 
to attend all the services. And, where it is 
neglected, habits of remissness and inattention, 
will probably be acquired, which may prove 
a serious hinder&nce to religious progress 
throughout their remaining days. 

But, apart from all probabilities regarding 
the future, the thought of their present salva- 
tion should be the absorbing anxiety of every 
Christian parent. To see his children growing 
up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, 
and from the earliest dawn of intelligence giving 
proof that the prayer of faith has been heard 
concerning them, is the best pledge he can pos- 
sibly enjoy of the final re-union of his house- 
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hold beyond the grave, an unbroken family in 
heaven. 

The following incident recently appeared in 
that cheap and admirable Scottish periodical — 
"The Christian Treasury;" but its bearing 
on parental responsibility is so direct and 
striking, that, should the reader have seen 
it before, he will pardon the writer for nar- 
rating it again. 

Returning, one evening, from an occasional 
service, the driver of the convevance in which 
I was riding, suddenly pulled up, and said — 
" Sir, we must stop here. A fire has broken 
out, a little further on ; and the police will 
allow no carriages to pass." I at once alighted, 
and followed the crowd. Help was at hand, 
and abundant ; and therefore all that the 
lookers on had to do, was to take care of 
themselves, and keep out of the way. The 
facts of the case were soon understood. The 
building was a large and lofty one, and the 
lower portion of it was on fire. The master 
and mistress were gone out, to spend the 
evening. The servants could nowhere be 
found ; but the neighbours testified that there 
were five children within, most likely all in 
bed. In less time than it has taken to read 
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this description of the scene, the firemen had 
forced the principal entrance with axes and 
crowbars, and were rushing in, at the hazard 
of their lives, to the rescue of those little 
ones. The dense volume of smoke which is- 
sued from the passage, the moment the door 
was opened, was such that an inexperienced 
hand might have abandoned the effort in de- 
spair. The reader will easily imagine that the 
next few moments were marked by deep and 
agonizing suspense. The heart of the stranger 
which under such circumstances could remain 
destitute of emotion, must have been the heart 
of a stranger indeed. After a brief interval, 
which at the time seemed tedious, one was 
brought out, then another, and another, and 
another ; and, in each succeeding instance, the 
crowd expressed their sympathy by louder and 
yet louder cheers. At last, the babe was 
brought out from the cradle, wrapped up in 
a blanket. And, as the man who was carry- 
ing it to a place of safety passed close by my 
elbow, I heard him shout, — " Never mind 
what happens now ; the last of the children is 
out of the fire." 

Years have passed since then ; but I have 
not forgotten those words, and I never shall. 
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In many a pulpit, and on many a platform, 
have I told the story; and then, addressing 
myself to the Christian parent, I have said, — 
" Is the last of your children out of the 
fire ? " 



CHAPTER VII. 

Among recent changes in the habits of 
society ; there are few more prejudicial to the 
advancement of religion than that which re- 
lates to domestic servants. 

A few years since, they seldom thought of 
leaving a family where thejr had found a com- 
fortable home, until marriage or death neces- 
sitated some new arrangement. The conse- 
quence was that they were regarded as really 
a portion of the household. They felt its in- 
terests, they sympathized with its afflictions, 
they rejoiced in its prosperity, and they shared 
its reverses. An amount of mutual confidence 
was thus originated which was often turned to 
advantage. Accordingly, in Christian families 
their religious welfare was regarded with the 
deepest interest, and no pains were spared to 
teach them the way to heaven. 

But times, in this respect, are sadly altered. 
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For a trifling advance of wages, or for no bet- 
ter reason than a love of change, the servant 
of to-day is gone to-morrow, and the parting 
occasions no regret. And hence, domestic 
service is regarded merely as a temporary bar- 
gain which neither confers responsibility on 
the one side, nor obligation on the other. Re- 
ligious zeal is thus shut out from one depart- 
ment of labour in which it was accustomed to 
reap no inconsiderable portion of its harvest. 
The heads of the family may still be faithful 
to their trust, but their servants continue with 
them too short a time to derive much advan- 
tage from their instructions. 

In the locality where the author now resides, 
the practice which is chiefly the ruin of female 
servants, is what they call " the Sunday out;" 
in other words, a seven hours' license, from 
three or four in the afternoon, to spend the 
remainder of the day, how and where they 
please. This sabbath-breaking custom is now 
so general, that families, refusing to grant such 
permission, find it difficult to obtain domestics. 
As many as five or six in succession, have de- 
clined their services on any other terms. And 
many Christian people, driven by the supposed 
necessity of the case, submit to the arrange- 
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ment. But the consequences are often as 
vexatious to themselves, as they are ruinous to 
their dependents. Responsibility to God, in 
the matter, is a still more serious question, 
which both parties would do well to consider. 
In some instances, where these servants 
have relations, or religious friends, m the 
neighbourhood, they may spend those hours 
in a manner perfectly unobjectionable. They 
may attend the house of God, and serve him 
in private with less interruption than if they 
had no such license. But these are only the 
few. Where are the many? Thronging the 
tea-gardens and public-houses, and forming 
acquaintances of a worse than doubtful cha- 
racter. They thus acquire expensive habits 
which their means will not suffice to meet, and 
then they rob their employers. One sin pre- 
pares the way for many more, and at last the 
victim of her own folly is detected in petty 
pilfering, and turned adrift, without a charac- 
ter, without resources, and perhaps without a 
friend. Her ruin is at once complete; but 
she takes her revenge. Some practised bur- 
glar soon receives instructions, as to the fas- 
tenings of the doors and windows, the hours 
and habits of the family, and the exact spot 
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where he may find his booty. And, when the 
house is robbed, the marvel is that the thieves 
were so well acquainted with the premises. 
Strange that " the Sunday out" shoufd be so 
easily forgotten ! 

Concerning the numerous literary and sci- 
entific institutions which have recently sprung 
up in almost all directions, there can be, with 
intelligent Christians, but one opinion. When 
well managed, they are a great blessing, and 
the facilities which they afford for intellectual 
improvement are among the advantages of the 
present age. But, in bad hands, they become 
a mighty engine of mischief, the working of 
which cannot be too closely watched, or too 
fearlessly exposed. 

It sometimes happens that, in these institu- 
tions, diversion, rather than improvement, is 
the object prominently kept in view ; and 
when this is followed out to any great extent, 
it introduces entertainments which are little 
better than theatricals under another name. 
Parents, who would not, for any consideration 
in the world, suffer their children to enter a 
play-house, will nevertheless permit them, even 
on such occasions, to attend the lecture-room ; 
and thus, by degrees, a taste for public amuse- 
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ments is allowed to set aside the sober realities 
of life and the more sacred claims of religion. 

Still more objectionable do these institutions 
become, when as is too often the case, men of 
doubtful principles are introduced as lecturers, 
and questions of vital interest are left in the 
hands of deistical dabblers in moral and men- 
tal science, whose real aim is to undermine the 
foundations of Christianity. 

The ingenuous youth, as he listens ap- 
provingly to statements which, if he really saw 
their drift, he would abominate as the very 
essence of infidelity, little suspects the attack 
which the lecturer is making on all the prin- 
ciples with which parental piety has endea- 
voured to indoctrinate his mind. 

Some of these assailants pursue a covert 
mode of warfare ; others resort to more open 
assault. In the one case, destructive errors lie 
in ambush, amidst a wilderness of words, through 
which it is almost impossible to track them ; 
and, in the other, sentiments, at variance with 
truth, are paraded with all the mannerism of 
an oracular philosophy. Pride is extolled as 
self-reliance, scepticism is applauded as free 
inquiry, indifference to all religious opinions is 
commended as the basis of a universal brother* 
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hood, and man, fallen and degraded, is told to 
stir up the divinity of his nature and to build 
himself a heaven in a world which sin has 
laid in ruins! Not so have we learned Christ. 

But, bad as are many of the lectures, there 
are things connected with at least some of 
these institutions which are even worse. Their 
libraries are stored with novels, whereas reli- 
gious books are denied admission ; and, still 
more sad, their news-rooms are open on the 
sabbath. There, perhaps, the child of many 
prayers first learns to desecrate that holy day, 
and meets in companionship those who will 
too successfully endeavour yet further to lead 
him astray. 

The course thus being opened to all ungod- 
liness, the Sunday evening concert, at the 
music- saloons, will probably be, the next at- 
traction. This is one of those temptations 
against which the most rigid sobriety provides 
no safeguard; since those who eschew both 
wines and spirits, are allowed to regale them- 
selves with coffee or lemonade. 

In these dens of iniquity, every sabbath 
evening, scores of young people, of both sexes, 
are herded together with older profligates ; and 
plans and purposes are formed, of which the 
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end is death. The case, on the whole, is one 
which would seem to demand the interference of 
the magistrate. But then, the excuse is that 
the performance is strictly sacred. Sacred 
music at a gin-shop ! — the Hallelujah Chorus 
in pandemonium ! 

Further, in this catalogue of crime, it is 
unnecessary to proceed. If these are the 
things which are done in open day, imagination 
may be left to conjecture " those things which 
are done of them in secret." 

If Christian parents, sending their sons to 
large towns for commercial or professional 
training, would but consider the perils to 
which young men, under such circumstances, 
are almost inevitably exposed, they would 
never venture on such a course without placing 
them under special supervision. 

A youth, without companions or advisers, 
left to choose his lodgings and to seek ac- 
quaintances, is very likely to make a bad selec- 
tion. How easy would it have been to give 
him an introduction to some Christian mini- 
ster, known to his parents by report, if in no 
other way ! That minister, supposing him to 
be a man of God, watching for souls, would 
have thought such an application by no means 
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intrusive. He would have felt it a pleasure to 
show kindness to the stranger lad, just come 
from home, and would have introduced him to 
associates calculated to do him good. And if 
his pressing engagements rendered it impossi- 
ble to pay him all the attention he could wish, 
he would at least confer with him occasionally, 
and see to his- regular attendance at the house 
of God. 

In the neglect of such precaution, the too 
frequent course of the youth, on leaving his 
father's house, and finding himself at large in 
the world, is to forget all the lessons of paren- 
tal piety. Perhaps, with the honest intention 
of fixing on the preacher whom he would wish 
regularly to attend, he wanders on the sabbath, 
from place to place, unnoticed and unknown, 
till at last he becomes indifferent about set- 
tling anywhere, falls into bad company, and 
neglects public worship altogether. 

The reader, who is not a parent, probably 
thinks these remarks a digression. If so, he 
is assuredly mistaken. To have overlooked, 
in the present inquiry, the general failure of 
domestic discipline would have been a serious 
omission. Among the afflictions of the church, 
there are none greater, than that the children 
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of pious* parentage so often disappoint all the 
fondest hopes which were cherished concerning 
them, and that servants in religious households 
so commonly live without God, and die with- 
out hope. 

Punctuality in family worship, is, of course, 
taken for granted, in the case of all who call 
themselves Christians. Wherever his people 
have a house, God expects an altar. It is 
supposed, moreover, that both morning and 
evening sacrifices are daily presented there ; 
and that this is done in the presence of chil- 
dren, servants, and visitors, without exception. 
With less than this amount of service, we can 
hardly presume to reckon ourselves among the 
families which call upon his name. 

In truth, our piety, whatever may be its 
pretensions, is worth only as much as it ap- 
pears to be in our domestic circle. Nay, its 
real character must be tested in a still nar- 
rower range. It is actually worth no more 
than it passes for — when we are alone with 
God. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Admitting that the condition of the church 
is not satisfactory, (and this is a conclusion to 
which all intelligent Christians must come, 
whatever may he their views concerning some 
of the facts set forth in these pages,) the im- 
portant question next arises, — What can be 
done to strengthen the things which remain 
and are ready to die ? 

Vain is the hope of any new theology. The 
notion of development, in relation to religion, 
is altogether a dangerous theory, without 
foundation, and utterly at variance with the 
finality of revelation. The temple of truth 
was erected by infinite wisdom, and all endea- 
vours to tamper with its style, or to improve 
its architecture, are impertinent innovations. 
All that remains for modern zeal to accom- 
plish, is to preserve the shrine in its ancient 
entirety, to restore its dilapidations, and care- 
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fully to remove all the incrustations with 
which a barbarous taste may have overlaid its 
carved- work and tracery. Thus far, " a wise 
master-builder" may employ himself in a 
useful service ; but there his vocation ends. 
Should he alter one pillar, or heighten one 
pinnacle, the Lord of the temple would hold 
him guilty of sacrilege, Matt. v. 19. "To 
the law and to the testimony ; if they speak 
not according to this word, it is because there 
is no light in them," Isaiah viii. 20. 

Numerical declension might, in some cases, 
be easily repaired by popularising the terms of 
admission to Christian fellowship. To " the 
carnal mind," and " the natural man," " the 
offence of the cross" has always been the great 
objection. And if the true cross were only 
exchanged for some gaudy crucifix, it would 
seem, to many, far less forbidding. A religion 
made easy always suits the crowd. And men, 
who acknowledge the facts of Christianity, are 
by no means unwilling to be persuaded that 
they have felt its power. Shall we venture 
then, to assure the individual who makes that 
admission, that we regard him in the light of 
a brother and welcome him to our communion ? 
If well disposed in other respects, and a man 
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of blameless life, he will not be very likely to 
refuse the invitation. He probably imagines 
himself not far from the kingdom of God, and 
it would greatly cheer him to receive an assur- 
ance that he is already there. 

But, in the first place, what right have we 
to make the offer ? and, in the next, — if ac- 
cepted, what shall we gain by it? We may 
indeed increase our numbers, but it will only 
be with "a mixed multitude," and not with 
those who are Israelites indeed. The church 
has already lost, in character and strength, 
more than it has ever gained, by such doubtful 
accessions. And a reduction of numbers, even 
as in the instance of the host of Gideon, would 
be a blessing, if the remaining handful, faith- 
ful to the last, would only fulfil the orders of 
the Captain of their salvation, and holding up 
the lamp of inspiration, would shout — " The 
sword of the Spirit." 

Can anything be done, in the way of united 
humiliation, and prayer, for gracious revival ? 
Christians may not be ashamed to confess 
their sins before the world, although that cir- 
cumstance may cause their enemies to triumph. 
The blessing which we want is so important 
that there can be no impropriety in acknow- 
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ledging, in the most public way, that without 
it we are undone ; and that its bestowment is 
therefore to the church a question of life or 
death. 

But, is the religious public prepared for such 
a movement? And, if unprepared, would it 
not rather be injurious than otherwise? If 
only a few brethren would act, and some were 
coldly looking on, and others standing in doubt 
as to the necessity or wisdom of such a step, 
the measure would probably be productive of 
much more harm than good. It would only 
tend to alienate yet further some who even now 
do not love each other as they ought; and, 
at the same time, would expose unnecessarily 
our weakness to the world. Moreover, it is 
hardly wise to let the unconverted know how 
small a portion of anxiety is really felt on 
their account by large numbers of professing 
Christians. 

And then, the thing which we want, in our 
present emergency, is not so much a sudden 
impulse — which, however powerful and bene- 
ficial for a time, could not possibly be long 
sustained, — as a deep, continuous, and increas- 
ing devotedness. 

In the meanwhile, the most expedient plan 
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seems to be that which is mentioned, by Zecha- 
riah, in connexion with " the Spirit of grace 
and supplications/' for every family to mourn 
apart, till each individual " shall know his own 
sore and grief/' and obtain the healing he 
requires. 

Could Christians, universally, be prevailed 
upon to take that course, the very thing which 
we most earnestly desire would be speedily 
accomplished. " Truly, in vain is salvation 
hoped for from the hills, and from the multi- 
tude of the mountains ; truly, in the Lord our 
God is the salvation of Israel/' Jer. iii. 23. 
And his faithfulness stands pledged to the 
performance of all his promises. 

Prayer has an amount of power which Chris- 
tians themselves, but little know, and have too 
rarely tried. The wonders of the electric tele- 
graph are nothing in comparison with the 
apparatus which God has entrusted to his 
people. The line of communication is open all 
the way, from this dark world, to the highest 
heavens. It enters into " the holiest," whither 
our great High Priest is gone with the blood 
of his own sacrifice. And, while the earthly 
correspondent is found at the post which he 
should never leave, no accident, or chance, or 
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change, can affect the working of its signals. 
And the answer may be even instantaneous. 
For, thus saith the Lord, — " It shall come to 
pass, that before they call, I will answer, and 
while they are yet speaking, I will hear," Isaiah 
Ixv. 24. Let the man of God avail himself of 
the advantage thus supplied, and he shall find, 
that in spite of everything to the contrary, 
deliverance will come, and that right soon. 
His own piety shall first experience revival, 
and God, having blessed him, will make him 
a blessing. 

Personal devotedness is the thing which 
we really want ; and there is no small danger 
lest, in the very act of deploring the deficiencies 
of others, we should overlook our own. The 
aggregate piety of the church can neither rise 
above, nor fall below, that which is found in 
its individual members. 

Something, in the way of directing attention 
to these matters, may at once be done in the 
private circle, by making them the subject of 
deep and earnest conference. And then, not 
a little may be accomplished by lending and 
circulating religious treatises, either bearing 
upon the present condition of affairs, or tend- 
ing to produce a better state of things. Many, 
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who cannot preach the Gospel, may yet do in- 
calculable good by inducing others to hear it, 
(as in the instance of the martyred Williams, 
when he was a thoughtless sabbath-breaker ;) 
and many, who cannot write for the press, can 
extend the usefulness of those who have writ- 
ten, by recommending their publications. Will 
the reader kindly undertake that service ? 

Times are dark; but the church has seen 
far darker, and has outlived them. We have 
grounds for alarm, but none for despair. Our 
hope is in the Lord our God. 

But, while* we sit, as becomes us, in sackcloth 
and ashes, the infidel, perad venture, is looking 
on with feelings akin to satisfaction. He never 
felt so sure that his fallacies are truth. He 
boasts that the age of faith is past, and that 
the age of science is begun, — as though, for- 
sooth, these were opposing, antagonistic things, 
and faith itself were not the science of religion 
and eternity ! He treats our Christianity as a 
worn out superstition, and plumes himself on 
the discovery that, like the ancient mytholo- 
gies of Greece and Rome, it is doomed to pass 
away. 

But, let him pause and ponder ! The alleged 
discovery is not his own. Its pretence to ori- 
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ginality is utterly groundless. Some five and 
twenty centuries ago, Sennacherib and Rab- 
shakeh reasoned, in the same way, when they 
invaded Jerusalem. The gods of Hamath, of 
Arpad, of Sepharvaim, of Hena, and Ivah, had 
been cast into the fire, and therefore, the God 
of Israel could not save. Such was their argu- 
ment, and they thought it conclusive. But, in 
spite of all their boasting, deliverance came. 

And so, now. " The gods, that have not 
made the heavens and the earth, even they 
shall perish from the earth, and from under 
these heavens," Jer. x. 1 1 ; but the God who 
has taught us to worship him in spirit and in 
truth, is the Creator of all things. " He hath 
made the earth by his power, he hath esta- 
blished the world by his wisdom, and hath 
stretched out the heavens by his discretion/' 
v. 12. 

Christianity a worn out superstition ! No 
superstition is that, indeed, to which He has 
set his seal, — the faith which stands attested 
by the facts, and miracles, and prophecies, of 
four thousand years, and the experience of all 
succeeding time, down to this very hour. 

And, as for its imagined decay; — Is the sun 
worn out because the thunderstorm has dark- 
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ened the heavens, or the mists of the morning 
have dimmed his radiance? The man, who 
would gravely tell us so, would be accounted 
a madman for his pains. The storm will pass, 
the mists will disappear, and the glorious orb, 
which for a while was concealed by their murki- 
ness, will shine forth as brightly as if they had 
never been. 

So, with the lustre of a more glorious lumi- 
nary — " the Sun of righteousness," Mai. iv. 2. 
The elements of moral darkness may obscure 
his shining, the mists of ignorance and sin may 
conceal his radiance, but like their types in the 
natural heavens they shall pass away, and to 
Zion it shall again be said — <c Arise, shine, for 
thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord is 
risen upon thee," Isaiah lx. 1. 

In the meanwhile, let us anticipate, those 
brighter days, with confidence and joy. We 
may not live to see them ; but come, they will, 
" for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it," 
chap. xl. 5. We take our stand on the sure 
foundation of sacred testimony ; and feel that 
our footing there, is firm as the everlasting 
hills. 

It is not for us to know the times, or the 
seasons, which God hath put in his own power. 
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But if, as seems not improbable, the human 
race is, at present, only in its infancy — if man 
is but beginning to discover, and apply, the 
resources with which the planet on which he 
lives is stored, for his advantage — if vast na- 
tions, destined to plant the desert, and people 
the wilderness, are yet unborn — it is not 
strange that our lot should seem forlorn, and 
cheerless. 

Like Abraham, we may sojourn, " in the land 
of promise," as in a strange country, and our 
only possession there, may be a grave. But 
the faith of that patriarch may cheer us, not- 
withstanding. We may look abroad on the 
heavens, and calculate in the distance, the fu- 
ture nations of the saved. We may even bring 
modern discoveries to bear on those heavens, 
till the faintest nebula, within the range of our 
telescope, expands into a separate firmament of 
magnificence and beauty. We may think of the 
glorious times, (delayed for the present, but 
awaiting only the good pleasure of Him, with 
whom a thousand years are as one day, and 
one day as a thousand years,) when the people 
shall be all righteous, and nation shall not rise 
against nation, neither shall they learn war 
any more. 
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And, if indeed we are " Abraham's seed, and 
heirs with him of the same promise," the 
thought — "Alas, who shall live when the Lord 
doeth this !" needs not, for one moment, darken 
our visions of futurity. For when the mystery 
of providence shall be thus complete, we shall 
have been long familiar with " an innumerable 
company of angels. " With some of their bright 
hosts, we may perhaps be permitted to witness, 
for ourselves, this blessed consummation. Or, 
if till the resurrection of the just, we shall hold 
no personal intercourse with a world in which 
we feel so deep an interest, yet shall those 
" ministering spirits," returning from that re- 
gion, at length bring home to us the tidings, 
that "the former things are passed away," 
and that " the tabernacle of God is with men," 
Rev. xxi. 3, 4. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Occasionally, it has been suggested, that, 
peradventure, the reader is not himself a Chris- 
tian. To that inquiry, a few pages may now, 
not unprofitably, be set apart. The question 
is a matter which affects the subject of this 
Tolume ; and, to him, it is one of inconceivable 
importance. 

In these days of easy profession, when 
" bonds and imprisonment " are no longer 
among the tests of discipleship, many pass for 
Christians who have no right to that sacred 
designation. The slightest hint of persecution, 
for conscience' sake, would frighten them out 
of all their piety. It may be that they already 
think a little loss, or inconvenience, oh account 
of their religious principles, a greater sacrifice 
than those principles justify. If so, — What 
need have we of any further witness ? They 
stand condemned by their own confession. 
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Perhaps, they are too well read in the theory 
of religion, to despise the zeal which glories in 
the cross ; hut still, they regard it as a rare 
attainment. They think of it, not as an essen- 
tial characteristic of godliness, hut as something 
which helongs to its highest manifestations ; — 
the crowning grace of apostolic excellence, hut 
not the hadge of ordinary saintship. 

Yet, "if any man have not the Spirit of 
Christ, he is none of his," Rom. viii. 9. And, 
what that Spirit was, his history may he left 
to explain. Nay, the prophetic testimony of 
the psalmist will suffice, — " The zeal of thine 
house hath eaten me up," Psalm lxix. 9. 

Nothing, therefore, is more evident, than 
that the individual who regards the triumphs, 
and reverses, of the church, as matters of indif- 
ference, is destitute of religion. He may be a 
constant attendant at public worship, and a libe- 
ral contributor to religious undertakings ; but, 
weighed in the balances, he is found wanting. 

The revelation of grace and mercy, to an 
apostate world, demands the grateful attention 
of the universe. That God should have spoken 
to man, — to man in his guilt and misery, — 
and have cherished thoughts of compassion 
concerning him, is a surprising fact, surpassed 
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by nothing but the still more astounding cir- 
cumstance, to which all the other demonstra- 
tions of his lovingkindness were designed as 
introductory, — that he " so loved the world, 
that he ga?e his only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life," John iii. 16. And when 
we think of this surpassing goodness, this 
ineffable condescension, we cannot wonder that 
devout affections on our part, are necessary 
and indispensable. 

The Gospel then, demands something beyond 
a cold-hearted assent to its truth, or a merely 
intellectual approval of its claims. Love to 
Christ, surpassing the love of country, of pro- 
perty, of kindred, and of life, is his absolute 
requirement ; and we have his own declaration 
for the assurance that, without it, we cannot be 
his disciples, Luke xiv. 26, 33. 

Should any attempt to evade the force of 
this statement, by alleging that an amount 
of devotedness might reasonably be expected 
during his personal ministry, which is out of 
the question now, let them remember that to 
believers who, in this respect, were placed in 
circumstances similar to our own, an apostle 
addressed these glowing words, — " Whom, 
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having not seen, ye love; in whom, though 
now ye see him not, yet believing, ye rejoice, 
with joy unspeakable, and full of glory ; re- 
ceiving the end of your faith, even the salvation 
of your souls, ,, 1 Peter i. 8, 9 ; and that — (to 
set the question at rest for ever,) the fearful 
curse stands unrevoked, — "If any man love 
not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be Anathema 
Maran-atha," 1 Cor. xvi. 22. 

Even apart from all personal considerations, 
the great mystery of godliness, — the manifesta- 
tion of God in the flesh, 1 Tim. iii. 16, is not 
a subject to be treated with indifference. 

" The Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us, and we beheld his glory, the glory 
as of the only begotten of the Father, full of 
grace and. truth," John i. 14. Cradled in a 
manger, persecuted in infancy, and nursed in 
exile, his very youth was a scene of suffering. 
But, far heavier were the sorrows which awaited 
him, in his public ministry, and in his official 
capacity. In the first of these instances, he 
came to his own, and his own received him 
not ; and, in the second, he made his soul an 
offering for sin. 

Who can imagine his fatigues, his watchings, 
his fastings, as he endured the contradiction of 
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sinners, and the assaults of Satan ! One inci- 
dent, however, may suffice to show that "he suf- 
fered, being tempted." His visage was so 
marred, that, when little more than thirty years 
of age, he passed for nearly fifty. 

He gave his back to the smiters, and his 
cheeks to them that plucked off the hair ; and 
calmly submitted to the agony of the garden, 
and the death of the cross. Meanwhile, the 
fainting of the soldiers, the earthquake, the 
darkness, the rending of the veil, and the rising 
of departed saints, were so many tokens of his 
power, which proved how easily he could have 
avenged himself of his adversaries, and have 
made the season of his mortal anguish the day 
of general doom. 

But he held in abeyance his own almighti- 
ness, and suffered it to be so then. He came, 
not to destroy men's lives, but to save them ; 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and 
to give his life a ransom for many. He was 
brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a 
sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he 
opened not his mouth. He was taken from 
prison, and from judgment, and who shall 
declare his generation ? for he was cut off out 
of the land of the living, Isaiah liii. 8. 
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To say nothing of man, for whose redemp- 
tion he thus offered his life a sacrifice, an 
angel who could regard such a history with 
indifference, would, hy that very act, prove 
himself an outcast in creation, an alien spirit 
in the universe of God. 

In addition to the wonders of the cross, the 
personal agency of the Holy Ghost, in the 
conversion and sanctification of sinners, is a 
fact which presents a further claim to our 
grateful homage. That God should thus, in 
any instance, dwell with man, and make the 
human body his temple, 1 Cor. iii. 17, is a 
wondrous stoop of condescension, which ought 
to call into exercise the warmest affections of 
which we are capable, and to render our whole 
existence an act of perpetual consecration. 

And then, in the very nature of personal 
religion, there is something which ought to 
fill with gladness the mind of every beholder. 
The cares which it lightens, the griefs which 
it dispels, and the bliss which it communi- 
cates, are among the highest trophies of divine 
benevolence. 

Take, as an instance, the sorrows of decre- 
pitude,— the most wearisome, perhaps, that 
flesh is heir to, 
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A venerable saint, ripe for glory, is a spec- 
tacle on which angels love to gaze, for now is 
his salvation nearer than when he believed, 
Rom. xiii. 11. Yes, nearer, than when he 
first knelt before the cross, and wept to find 
himself forgiven ; — nearer, than in that rap- 
turous hour, when he first was taught, by the 
Spirit of adoption, to cry — "Abba, Father!", 

A good hope through grace, is a charm, a 
talisman, which wards off the evils of old age, 
and supplies a remedy for infirmities which 
nothing else can cure. The daughters of 
music are brought low ; those that look out of 
the windows are darkened ; the almond tree 
flourishes, and the grasshopper is a burden. 
But soon shall he renew his youth. The in- 
firmities which now oppress him, shall shortly 
vanish, and leave no trace behind. His eye 
shall gaze, un dazzled, on uncreated light. His 
voice shall enrich the harmonies of heaven. 
He shall climb the hills of paradise, without 
fatigue ; and minister, with seraphs, before 
the throne of God. Then, welcome age ! — 
welcome infirmity ! — welcome decay ! — and 
thrice welcome death ! To live is Christ ; to 
die is gain. 

The happiness which thus belongs to man, 
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and the glory which thence redounds to God, 
are celebrated by the " harps of eternity." 
And the individual, who lives and dies under 
the impression that they are only secondary 
things, shall never join that song, shall never 
share that bliss. 

It may be that the reader suspects that it is 
even so, with him. His conscience is ill at 
ease. He feels inclined to throw aside this 
book, and to turn his thoughts to other 
things. 

But, let him exercise his patience a little 
longer. Unwelcome truth is sometimes ex- 
ceedingly important. And, it may be, that 
this is the last opportunity he will ever have 
of considering the things which belong unto 
his peace before they are hidden from his 
eyes. Providential warnings are abundant. 
Pestilence is pursuing its march of death. 
Eternity is at hand. 

The benighted traveller, on the brink of a 
precipice, may as well quarrel with the light- 
ning which reveals his danger, as the uncon- 
verted religionist be angry with the friend who 
intimates his guilt. The danger was not the 
less because it was unseen, nor is the sin the 
lighter because it is unperceived. Bight ap- 
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prehensions may be temfic; but mistaken 
ones are likely to prove destructive. 

Something, undoubtedly, may be gained by 
religious self-deception. It may conciliate the 
esteem of many, and procure for us the confi- 
dence of the excellent of the earth. It may 
enable us to pass through life, with respect- 
ability and comfort. It may even cheer us, 
on the bed of death. 

But there, its service ends. Another mo- 
ment, and eternity destroys the illusion. We 
expected a vision of angels, and are disap- 
pointed. All is " outer darkness." 

We marvel to find ourselves disowned. We 
once wrought wonders in the name of Christ, 
and he taught in our streets. We fancied 
ourselves his special favourites ; but he testi- 
fies that he knows us not, and even classes us 
with the workers of iniquity. 

The sentence falls upon us as a thunderbolt. 
We are amazed, confounded, agonized. Work- 
ers of iniquity ! Whom have we defrauded ? 
Whom have we wronged ? Whom have we 
injured ? We always passed for honest, up- 
right, benevolent people; and now, to be 
accused as — workers of iniquity ! 

But we begin to reflect ; and then the 
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thought occurs, — Was it no iniquity, to stand 
by, unmoved, when the blessed God was de- 
nied his rights, and the Saviour of the world 
was robbed of " the travail of his soul" ? — 
Was it no iniquity to look on, as uninterested 
spectators, while the Holy Spirit strove with 
men, and entreated them in Christ's stead, to 
be reconciled to God ? — Was it no iniquity, to 
remain indifferent as to the issue of that strug- 
gle, regardless whether Heaven, or hell, should 
obtain the mastery ? 

Iniquity, indeed, it was ; and iniquity, 
which finds its appropriate region in a world 
where grace wages no warfare, and gains no 
victories. 
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THE FOLLOWING ESSAYS, by the Author of this 
■work, are now complete in four distinct and independent 
volumes ; viz., " Decapolis," " Chorazin," " Damas- 
cus," and "Laodicea;" — the first, an appeal to Chris- 
tians ; the second, to the undecided ; the third, a treatise 
on conversion ; and the fourth, on religious declension. 
Relating to kindred subjects, and uniform in size and 
price, they constitute a series ; but each separate volume, 
having no necessary connexion with either of the others, 
is complete in itself without the rest. 



CRITICAL NOTICES, FROM REVIEW8, ETC. 

" Mr. Ford deserves the warmest acknowledgments, of all deno- 
minations, for his excellent little works. Adapted for general use- 
fulness, and largely read by all classes of professing Christians, their 
influence has been, and will continue to be, most beneficial."— 
Record. * 

" The happy harbingers of revival, we understand, to many a 
dormant religious society." — Teachers' Magazine. 

" Sanctioned by a host of Christians of every name, and by the 
almost universal press." — Glasgow Examiner. 

" Mr. Ford has rendered important service to the cause of evange- 
lical truth and piety, and we hesitate not to affirm that generations 
now unborn will honour his memory. His Essays have been signally 
blessed by the great Head of the church : they have arrested the 
thoughtless, guided the perplexed, recalled the wandering, and 
strengthened the weak. They are destined to still greater usefulness, 
and we cannot but express an earnest hope, that their circulation, 
great as it is, will greatly extend." — Revivalist. 

" Puisse votre ministere faire trouver a plusieurs le chemin de 
' Dama8,' et de ' Decapolis;' et leur faire fuir celui de 'Chorazin,' 
et de ' Laodice'e.'" — Merle D'Jubigni, D.D., in a letter to the 
Author. 

" Y mae Mr. Ford, Awdwr yr Ensays crybwylledig, wedi ennfll, 
yn ol barnau unfrydig holl gorff beirniaid crefyddol Lloegr, y cyme- 
riad uchel o fod yn Ysgrifenwr I'r Miliynau. Awdwr ydyw ag sydd 
wedi astudio y fiordd i gyrhaedd rhanau tyneraf y galon." — Cronicl. 
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Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and to be obtained (by order) of 
every Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 
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DECAPOLIS; 

OR, 

THE INDIVIDUAL OBLIGATION OF CHRISTIANS TO 
SAVE SOULS FROM DEATH. 



11 It is several years since this little book first made Its appearance, 
but it can never be out of place to press upon our readers a work of 
such surpassing importance. We are not sure that the present age, 
prolific as it is in religious literature, has produced anything which, 
as a practical treatise, is superior to this. And, if we may judge from 
its immense sale, this seems to be pretty much the estimate in which 
it is held by the public. The Author speaks throughout like a master 
in Israel, and in the style of one who has thoroughly learned the lan- 
guage of Canaan. We have been struck with his felicitous adaptation 
of scripture language and sentiments. He is evidently mighty in 
the Scriptures ; his heart seems to be imbued with their spirit, and 
therefore it is that their beauties so often garnish his' pages, not as 
quotations clumsily introduced, but so skilfully inwrought into the 
composition that they appear a homogeneous part of it. Those of 
our readers who can purchase this book we recommend to do so as 
soon as possible; and those who cannot, to obtain a reading of it 
wherever they can." — Dumfries Standard. 

" Mr. Ford has done good service to the church by publishing this 
Spirited Essay, which is eminently fitted to revive the spirit of 
primitive Christianity, unfettered by human systems and scholastic 
theology." — Evangelical Magazine. 

" This Essay can scarcely be read without profit." — Watchman. 

" We are glad to see a fourth American edition of this excellent 
little book. Let it be extensively circulated among Christians of all 
classes, and be read with care : the result will be auspicious to their 
own piety and comfort as well as usefulness."— Christian Watchman, 
New York. 

" This cheap little volume is all it pretends to be. It is a heart- 
stirring appeal, to selfish and lethargic professors, on behalf of the 
unenlightened and perishing ; and it deserves to be read by every 
Christian." — Eclectic. 

" It deserves to be read again and again, and the more it is read the 
greater will its value appear." — Orthodox Presbyterian. 

" We have laid this work aside for the purpose of frequent and 
solemn meditation on its statements and appeals. Let the members 
of our churches and our younger ministers do the same." — General 
Baptist Repository. 

" We remember the profound effect produced, both on our own 
and other minds, by the stern, faithful, Elijah-like appeals of * Djeca- 
folis.' " — Scottish Congregational Magazine. 

" A work which has been read by all classes of the community, 
and has been eminently blessed of God to the revival of pure aud 
undefiled religion."— Congregational Magazine. 
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CHORAZIN; 

OR, 

AN APPEAL CONCERNING THE GREAT SALVATION. 



" We lately gave our warmest recommendation to 'Decapolis.' 
This work is equally worthy of all praise. It contains most thrilling 
appeals to persons who have had religious privileges. For solemnity 
and power ihey are equal to any by Baxter and Alleine." — Sunday 
school Magazine. 

" We feel as if we were listening to the soul-searching addresses of 
the venerable Baxter. The Author, indeed, seems to have imbibed 
much of his spirit. We feel persuaded that the work cannot fail to 
be extensively useful. We sincerely hope that Christian ministers 
will recommend it in their respective circles, and that Christian 
parents will put it into the hand of every child capable of understand- 
ing its meaning, feeling its appeals, and appreciating its value." — 
Herts Reformer. 

" We thank the Author for giving us the opportunity of putting so 
valuable a work into the hands of those whose spiritual interests lie 
near our hearts ; and we cordially recommend it to the perusal of all 
our young friends." — Wesleyan Methodist Association Magazine. 

" It must be a source of satisfaction to pious parents whose sons 
are away from home to be able to place so faithful, affectionate, and 
forcible a monitor in their hands. Mr. Ford's simplicity and brevity 
can scarcely fail to insure him a patient hearing fiom all but the pro- 
fligate and desperate sinner." — Patriot. 

4, It was written, we are told, in compliance with the suggestion of 
a devoted minister of the Gospel.* That suggestion, we cannot doubt, 
came from God. The day will declare this. To all Christian parents 
whose offspring furnish no scriptural evidence of even a begun trans- 
formation of heart and character, we can most cordially recommend 
this small treatise, as one of the most suitable tokens of solicitude, 
sympathy, and love, they can place in the hands of their children."— 
Christian Examiner. 

" There is a directness and a tenderness about the Author's appeals 
which can scarcely fail to render them impressive. Our prayer is that 
' Chorazin' maybe as extensively useful as * Decapolis;' then will 
the writer's best hopes be realized."— Evangelical Magazine. 

" We cannot too earnestly commend the work."— Christian Lady's 
Magazine. 

" The style of the Author is always clear and nervous, and fre- 
quently impassioned. With a firm hand he has probed the human 
heart." — Echo. 

" This-volume will, we trust, by God's blessing, treasure up honour 
and reward for its Author against that day when the Lord shall write 
up the number of the people, and rehearse the methods whereby he 
brought them to himself." — Evangelical Register. 

* The late Rev. Thomas Saunders Guyer, of Ryde, Isle of Wight. 
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DAMASCUS; 

OR, 

CONVERSION IN RELATION TO THE GRACE OF GOD 
AND THE AGENCY OF MAN: AN ESSAY. 



"An excellent little work. Prevailing and popular delusions 
on the subject of regeneration are here clearly exposed; and we 
cordially commend this book as worthy of a wide circulation, 
which we have no doubt it will speedily obtain."— Congregational 
Magazine. 

" Impressive, as well as instructive; mingling with doctrinal ex- 
position, practical exhortation." — Wesley an Methodist Magazine. 

" Eminently adapted to do good."— General Baptist Repository, 

" It will be found, we doubt not, in the great day, that small 
volumes, written in a pungent and evangelical strain, have been 
peculiarly owned by God in the conversion of souls. Men who 
have a talent of writing for the million, should recollect that it 
is a precious trust committed to them, which they are bound to 
use for the good of the present and coming generations. We have 
great faith in little books of the right kind. They are sure to be 
read, and they are given away in presents to hundreds, and even to 
thousands. We are glad to find that Mr. Ford continues to take de- 
light in writing little books. His former works have been remark- 
ably blessed : and we are disposed to augur still more favourably sa 
to the reception of ' Damascus.' " — Evangelical Magazine. 

" To right views on the subject of the responsibility, and conse- 
quent free agency of man, as developed in this volume, we attribute, 
under the benediction of Heaven much of that success which hat 
been graciously vouchsafed to the labours of our friend, both by the 
pulpit and the press. There is, we think, a decided improvement, 
in the present volume, over its successful predecessors. In the 
points to which we refer, ' Decapolts' was good, ' Chokazin' was 
better, and, in our opinion, ' Damascus' is best."— Christian 
Examiner. 

" A contemporary has rated Mr. Ford's three publications in the 
order of their appearance, as good, better, best. It may be so, but 
without attempting to decide their comparative merits, we willingly 
bear testimony to the fact that all three are excellent. Referring to 
the descriptive title we cannot but remark, that a very difficult sub- 
ject is handled in a manner practically satisfactory." — Patriot. 

" We have no hesitation in avowing our belief that the prevalence 
of the views so ably and clearly expounded in this Essay is essential 
to the revival and extension of evangelical religion in these lands ; 
and cherishing this as our solemn and deliberate conviction, our 
readers cannot be surprised to find, that to all classes of them we 
most warmly recommend ' Damascus.' Let them read it with 
attention and prayer, and do all in their power to extend its circula- 
tion." — Revivalist. 

" We earnestly recommend it to our brethren in the ministry as an 
invaluable loan-book."— Preachers' Magazine. 



Fourth Thousand, price Is. 6d., cloth lettered, 

LAODICEA; 

OR, 

RELIGIOUS DECLENSION— ITS NATURE, INDICATIONS, 
CAUSES, CONSEQUENCES, AND REMEDIES. 

" An invaluable tract for the times we live in." — Christian Witness. 

"Mr. Ford has executed his task faithfully, ably, and impres- 
sively—mingling encouragement with warning, and leaving the back- 
slider without excuse." — Christian Lady's Magazine. 

" We should think it impossible for the lukewarm Christian to 
peruse this Essay without having his piety made warmer, and his 
heart wiser unto salvation." — Edinburgh Advertiser. 

" Mr. Ford has accomplished his task with great affection and 
fidelity. Some of his appeals are truly powerful, and cannot fail to 
reach the heart of those for whom the work is intended."— Wesleyan 
Methodist Magazine. 

" Seldom have we perused a volume which we more admired, or 
could more conscientiously recommend." — Fife Sentinel. 

"We may boldly say that he who opens 'Laodicea' without a 
desire to go through it, supplies at once a sufficient indication of the 
unsoundness of his moral constitution." — Court Gazette. 

" Eminently calculated to arouse the conscience and affect the 
heart." — Watchman. 

" The whole work may be read in a short time, but the salutary 
lessons which it is calculated to convey will not, if received as they 
ought, be so speedily effaced. It is boldly and beautifully written." 
— Greenock Advertiser. 

" It is impossible for any one who reads it attentively to do so 
without profit. It is replete with striking observations and heart- 
searching statements, and, like ' Decapolis,' is most suggestive of 
thought. Next to prayer and the reading of the Scriptures, we know 
nothing more likely to stimulate a minister's mind, and prepare him 
for writing a successful sermon, than the perusal of a chapter of this 
little work."— Dumfries Standard. 

"It is impossible that any one can give this Essay an attentive 
perusal, without being sensibly benefited by it ; and every person 
who has a regard for the eternal well-being of others, by giving it 
away may render it an invaluable token of friendship." — Plymouth 
Journal. 

"The style is terse, nervous, and engaging. A selection of most 
beautiful and striking aphorisms might be collected from the volume ; 
and we are especially pleased with the touching narratives, inter- 
spersed throughout, of incidents that have fallen under the Author's 
Eersonal observation, and in which he exhibits a deep insight into 
uman nature."— Border Watch. ' 

"The offspring of a well-cultivated and ftinry sanctified mind. It 
abounds in solemn appeals, in striking and skilful illustrations, and 
in interesting and heart-stirring anecdotes, admirably fitted to excite 
and awaken all who bestow on them a careful perusal." — Galloway 
Adv'rtiter. 

" We are truly delighted to see that this useful little work has 
found so extensive a circulation."— Wesleyan. 



CRITICAL NOTICES. 

" He who wishes to scrutinize the secret workings of his inmost 
heart, should aid himself with this faithful and affectionate £s>ay." 
—Liverpool Mercury. 

"Like 'Decapolis,' ' Chora zin,' and 'Damascus,' this little 
volume is pointed and nervous. It is greatly calculated to reclaim 
the backsliding." — Free Church Magazine. 

"The Christian church is much indebted to Mr. Ford for the 
labours of his pen. His aim has been to reach the conscience, and 
he has done it with admirable success. In the great day, it will be 
fuund that he has not laboured in vain." — Evangelical Magazine. 

" We have been much gratified with the perusal of this excellent 
and powerfully written Essay, which has evidently proceeded from 
the pen of a writer deeply imbued with the paramount, importance 
of the subject on which he dilates." — Plymouth Times. 

'•A large impression of this Essay is, in our view, a large effort 
for the revival of true godliness." — Scottish Congregational Maga- 
zine. 

" Let Christians strenuously assist the circulation of this little 
volume, for in doing so they will render the cause of pure and unde- 
nted religion good service." — Stirling Observer. 

" We wish the woik were as well known in Scotland as the 
Author's writings appear to be in England, and even in the United 
States."— Scottish Guardian. 



Twelfth Thousand, price Is., 

FORD'S RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 

" Persons of common understanding, disposed to accept the aid it 
offers, would, with a moderate share of application, be enabled to sing 
a plain psalm-tune, from notes, in less than a month." — Evangelical 
Magazine. 

FORD'S PSALM & HYMN TUNES, 

Complete in seven separate and independent Books, 
price 28. 6d. each. 

*«* All these Tunes are original and copyright. Many of them 
have attained a growing popularity. Some, in the early books, are 
sung almost everywhere ; but there are many in the more recent ones 
which, though certainly not less acceptable than the most popular of 
their predecessors, are as yet but little known. 

Third Thousand, price 6d., 32mo, gilt edges, 

PASTORAL ADDRESSES, 

By the Author of " Decapolis." 

Reprinted from the Christian Examiner." 

" Bearing that stamp of earnestness which the Author has the 
power of conveying through the press to a greater extent than almost 
any of his contemporaries." — Evangelical Register, 
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